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Cost Per Person 


Of Medical Care — 
$50 a Year in City 


First Complete Survey of Fa-| 
cilities of Any Large Cen- 
ter Made Public by De- 
partment of the Interior 


| 
| 





Necessity for More | 
Dentists Is Found 





Studies Are Conducted in Phila- 
delphia and Detroit as Part 
Of Five-year Investigation 
Covering Disability 





Having accomplished at Philadelphia, 
Pa., the first complete survey of the medi- 
cal facilities of any large city in the) 
United States, the Committee on the Costs | 
of Medical Care, of Washington, D. C., 


in a statement made public April 13 by} 


the Department of the Interior, has found 
that citizens of that city average spend- 
ing $50 each yearly on medical care. This 
per capita amount is divided among doc- 
tors, dentists, druggists and hospitals. 

About one-third of all the patients in 
the city, however, are treated either free 
or at reduced rates, it was found. 


Finds More Dentists Needed 


More dentists are needed at both Phila- 
delphia and Detroit, according to the com- 
mittee. In a subsequent study conducted 
at the latter city, the committee discovered 
that Detroit dentists must be ‘good busi- 
nessmen as well as expert technicians.” 
One dentist was found who had made an 
arbitrary classification of “poor risks.” He 
asks payments in advance from all travel- 
ing men, automobile and real estate sales- 
men, lawyers and employed married 
women. 

The committee’s statements on its find- 
ings in the medical surveys of both Phila- 
delphia and Detroit follow in full text: 

Results of what is described as “the 
first complete survey of the medical fa- 
cilities of a large American city” were 
made public April 12 when the Commit- 
tee on the Casts of Medical Care, of 
which Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, is chairman, issued its 
report on Philadelphia. At the same time 
the Committee made public the results 
of its recent 
dentists in Detroit. 


Both studies were made as part of the | 


Committee's five-year investigation, now 
in its fourth year, of the nature and ex- 
tent of sickness and disability in the 
United States and the existing facilities 
for dealing with them. 

Philadelphia's total direct and indirect 
expenditures for medical care each year, 
it was found, were $103,743,939, or more 
than $50 for each inhabitant. Of this 
amount 26 per cent went to physicians 
and 13 per cent to dentists. Another 27 
per cent was spent directly and indirectly 
on hospitals. Drugs and medicines cost 
20 per cent. 


Public Health Services 

About $1 a year for each inhabitant 
was spent on public health services, 
which were given a rating of 73.8 per cent 
out of the 100 per cent which is held to 
represent an ideal standard of such serv- 
ices. 
hygiene, with a grade of 98, and lowest in 
sanitation in treatment of water and sew- 
age, with a grade of 41. 

In 1928, the report shows, Philadelphia 


had*3,269 physicians in active practice, or | 


197 physicians for each 100,000 of popu- 
lation. There were, at the same time, 1,- 
523 dentists, 3,800 nurses on private duty, 
187 osteopaths, 125 chiropodists, 139 mid- 
wives, 246 chiropractors, 65 naturopaths, 
and 225 opticians and optometrists. 

The average physician, according to the 
report, works more than eight hours a day 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





New. Jersey Defines 
Reckless Driving 
Discretion in Placing Charges 

Urged by Commissioner 


Trenton, N. J., April 11. 
The State Motor Vehicle Commissioner, 
Harold G. Hoffman, has just issued a bul- 
ietin to magistrates and police officials 
in the State pointing out that many con- 
victions for reckless driving are actually 
violations of other provisions of the traffic 
and motor vehicle law. Consequently, he 
explained, a large number of motorists | 
are required to furnish proof of financial 
responsibility when the offenses they have 
committed do not bring them within the 
financial responsibility law. 
Mr. Hoffman defined reckless driving | 
as follows: | 
“As a general rule, it may be stated 
that if two or more violations of the prin- 
ciples of safe driving are committed con- 
currently, or perhaps in close succession, 
a charge of reckless driving would be ad- 
visable. These might include such com- 
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f Radio Progress 


Commission Sends S pecialists 
Into Field for First-hand 
Data on Developments 


O OBTAIN first-hand information 
on developments in the radio art, 
engineers of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission are making investigations under 
a new policy, Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner William D. L. Starbuck, in charge 
of engineering, stated orally April 11. 
At present, Commissioner Starbuck 


| said, the Commission’s Chief Engineer, 


Dr. C. B. Joliffe, is in the West inspect- 
ing aviation radio communications. Two 
communication engineers, Lt. E. K. Jett, | 
U. S. N., retired, and Gerald C. Gross, 
are in the New York area in connection 
with television, transoceanic, and ship- 
to-shore COmmunication. 

“Our plan is to have our engineers 
keep abreast of developments in the 
commercial and experimental applica- 
tions of radio, so they may have first- 
hand knowledge of such events,” Com- | 
missioner Starbuck said. “Whenever 
the occasion warrants, the engineers de- | 


tailed to particular specialized lines 
will be dispatched to make field in- 
spections.”’ 

Dr. Jolliffe, Commissioner Starbuck 


explained, 
aviation 


is acquainting himself with 
radio networks. While Dr. 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


Fewer Rail Accidents — 
Said to Show Worth of 


Train Control Devices 


—_———_— | 











Number of Fatalities Drop- 
ped More Than 15 Per 
Cent in Year, According 


To I: C. C. Report 


The decline in railroad accidents last 
year was largely due to the use by the 


carriers Of automatic train control and 
block signal devices, although the slack- 
ening of train movements because of the 


| 


business Situation also was a factor in 
the small mumber of accidents, it was 
Stated orally April 10 by W. P. Borland, 


Director Of the Bureau of Safety, Inter- 
State Commmerce Commission. 


Mr. Borland said that during the 15- 
|vear period prior to Dec. 31, 1926, the 
Bureau investigated 97 collision accidents | 
on sections of railroads now equipped with! 
automatic train control devices, but which| 
}at that time were not so equipped. These | 
accidents resulted in 506 deaths and the 
} injury of 1,967 persons, he said. On these 
same roads, following the imstallation of 
automatic train control devices and up to 
the end of last year, there were but 10 
accidents, resulting in five deaths and 148 
persons injured. 

“While mot exactly comparable because 
of the differences in the time covered by 
the two periods,” said Mr. Borland, “this 
is an indication of the trend toward safety 
resulting from the use of the automatic 
| train control devices.” 


A Bureau table showed that on that 
| portion of the New York Central Railroad 
equipped with the safety appliances since 
the end of 1926, there had been but two 
accidents, One death, and injury to but 59 
persons, whereas prior to the installation 
of the devices there had been 20 acci- 
dents, 144 deaths and injury to 144 per- 
sons. 


Automatic Control Praised 

| “In reviewing this subject,’ said S. N. 
| Mills, Assistant Director of the Bureau, 
“the outstanding fact in my mind is that 
}automatic train control has justified it- 
|self. I think that statement is supported 
by the records. The installations have 
| been in service mostly from four to six 
| years. At present they comprise in round 
| figures, the equipment of 9,000 locomotives 
and 21,000 miles of railroad 

“There Ihave been a few 
trains getting together in train control 
| territory, involving principally reverse 
current movements, some instances where 
trains have gotten by indication points be- 
|fore the Gamngerous condition arose, and 
|}some instamces where trains have been 
|operated through a block at slow speed 
after receiving a train control indication 
and because of obscured view collided 
; With the preceding train; but there ‘has 
been but ome oustanding collision in train 
jcontrol territory during that entire 
| period.” 

Mr. Mills pointed out that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not changed 
its attitude im respect to. the desirability 
of automatic train control. The Commis- 
sion, he said, “stands just as ready to 
issue an Order requiring train control as 
it did six or ieght years ago.” He said that 
he did not mean to imply that a general) 
order was contemplated, but that if the 





instances of 


Commission is convinced that train control 
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‘SCIENCE DEV ELOPI 





binations as the fcllowing: | 

“Speeding and cutting in. | 

“Driving at night without lights on the 
wrong side of the road. 

“Weaving in and out of congested traf- 
fice at an unreasonable speed. 

“When an accident has resulted it does 
not necessarily follow that a charge of 
reckless driving should be made. The 
stigma which is attached to the charge of 
reckless driving and which causes a per- 
son so convicted to be subject to strict 
supervision for three years on the De- 
partment records, is at times unmerited, 
and it is the duty of the arresting officers 
and the magistrates to enforce the law 
with an idea not to persecute on exag- 
gerated charges, but to prosecute under 
the specific section which is violated. 
Certain it is that no citizen of New Jersey, 
or of any other State, who commits a 
minor violation, should be classed with 
those drivers who wantonly disregard the 
provisions of the law, and who wilfully 
endanger the safety of other users of the 
road. In administering the financial re- 
sponsibility law, this situation has become | 
so noticeable that in fairness to our citi- | 
zens we are voicing this protest and are 
asking our magistrates to be more ob- 
‘servant of the proper procedure, and thus 
have the effect of causing our motorists 
to feel that the law is for their protec- 
tion rather than for their persecution.” 





| [Continued on Page 


NG NEW TYPES 
OF ANIMALS FOR USE ON FARMS 


Investi gation M ade Cala Efficiency 
Increasing Use | 


Of Fruit Juices 


Growers Are Develo ping 
Means for Delivery of 


Liquid Product Rather 
Than of Fruit Itself 


Economic Effect 
Said to Be Wide 


Government Specialists Antici- 
pate That Growth of Busi- 
ness Will Place It Among 
Important Food Industries 


Development of the fresh fruit juice 
business has been going forward at such 
rapid rate that Government specialists 
now confidently expect to see it take a 
place among the important food industries 
of the country within a few years, ac- 
cording to oral statements, April 11, at 
the Departments of Commerce and Agri- 


| culture. 


Although all of the Government in- 
formation shows that the methods of pro- 
duction and distribution are _ rapidly 
changing, this experimental effort was ac- 
cepted as proof of the expansion that is 
now going on and may be expected in the 
future. It was explained that the de- 
velopments that already have taken place 
are having a far-reaching effect on the 
economic structure because they affect 
What was described as the national ap- 
petite. 

Methods of Distribution 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 

Recent changes in the methods of pro- 
duction and distribution of fresh fruit 


|juices point to utilization of established | 


distributing systems as a means of expe- 
diting deliveries by a continuous process. 
This ‘‘innovation” was in consequence of 
the recognized requirement that consum- 
ers must have service, coupled with the 
necessity for encouraging consumption of 
what still may be described as new com- 
modity. 

Fruit 


inate some 
conversion of the fresh fruit into juices 
nearest to the point of production that is 
possible. The saving accomplished in 
transportion costs roughly 
ence made possible by reduction of bulk. 


Added Cost to Shippers. 

There is, however, an added cost to the 
shippers who must make shipments in 
refrigerated cars. This item of expense 
has been found to be large and it is in 
this direction that one of the greatest de- 
velopments is anticipated in the future. 
Experiments of many kinds are under way 


|in search of methods by which the trans- 


portation of the juices may be accom- 
plished in a frozen state or in a condition 
fortified by a preservative that will not 
destroy its classification as a fresh product. 
Millions of dollars have been and are 
being expended to find the proper formulae 


‘for this purpose and the search is going 


on with the idea in mind that if this item 
of expense can be reduced to a minimum, 
the industry will show a maximum profit 
for a business risk. 

Some enterprises already having systems 
for distribution of other products are 
linking fruit juice deliveries with their 
other lines. This is true to an important 
extent already in the case of orange juice, 
and the exovectation is that other fruit 
juices will gradually find a place of the 
same character. Orange juice apparently 
succeeded in obtaining foothold among the 
first because of the growing use of that 
commodity in the average household where 
it is now recognized both for its food value 
and its health-supplying vitamins. 

Large Percentagé of Grape Juice. 

Grape juice was, for years, the only un- 
fermented fruit juice handled on a large 
scale. It still represents a large percen- 
tage of the total, but the available sta- 
tistics show a steady growth of production 
and shipment of other juices in competi- 
tion with the grape product. 

Citrus fruit juices are becoming more 
important each year. Experimentation has 
proved that they can be moved long dis- 
tances and maintained in a satisfactory 
state as a fresh product for as long as 
two years under proper conditions, which 


have been found to be storage in tempera- | 


ture below 30 degrees. 

Grape fruit juice which for a time was 
regarded largely as by-product of the grape 
fruit imdustry is now held to be almost 
on a parity with the main business due to 
the fact the production costs are low since 
the canning of fruit has become a general 
practice. The grape fruit producers have 
found that the residue of that fruit after 
canning provides many profit-making 
items, and there is no doubt that the value 
of the by-products will increase as the 
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Producing Hardier Species in Hybrids of Yak and Cow, 
And Holstein and Galloway Cattle 





CIENCE has not only improved the : 
quality of farm animals, but where | 


it has found climatic conditions un- 
suited to amy known breed it has ac- 


tually “made,” through cross-breeding, 
new types of animals to fit the cilmate 
and meet the needs of the population, 
according to an oral statememt April 11 
by Dr. W. H. Evans, acting chief of the 
Office of Experiment Statioms, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture. 

Notable examples of this are the de- 
velopment of hybrids of the Galloway 
cow and the yak, the cow amd the zebu 
(popularly called Brahman cow in the 
United States), and the cross between 
Holstein amd Galloway cattle, Dr. Evans 
said. The following information also 
was given by Dr. Evans: 

The crosses between the yak and the 
Galloway cow, the result of which has | 
been named the galoyak, amd between | 
the Galloway and Holstein cows have 
etn made by the Department’s experi- 


’ 


, of beef, 


ment station in Alaska. The rigors of 
the Alaskan climate made livirig diffi- 
cult for the cow in Alaska, so a hardier 
type was sought. 

The yak, a native of the cold, high- 
altitude regions of Asia, was bred to a 
Galloway cow, a beef type rather than 
a@ milk animal. The hybrid has most 
of the characteristics of the yak as far 
as appearance and habits are con- 
cerned, but its meat has been found to 
compare fovorably with the best grades 
having none of the “wild” racy 
taste of the flesh of wild animals. The 
taste is indistinguishable from that of 
high-grade beef. 

The yaks used in the experiment were 
able to subsist very well during the 
Winter on such forage as they could 
dig out of the snow, plus a little wheat 
straw, and the hybrid was found to be 
just about as hardy, preferring the so- 
ciety of the yaks rather than the cows 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 3,] 


growers are cooperating among} 
themselves and with other groups to elim- | 
of the freight charges by | 


is the differ-| 


Discarded Pa pers 


May Be Priceless 


Caution in Destroying 


| Federal Librarian Advises 
Old Documents 


qe cleaners are urged to examine 
’ carefully all old letters, manuscripts, 
documents, and books before destroying 
them, as they may be records of great 
historical value, Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Librarian of the National Library, an- 
nounced orally on behalf of the Manu- 
scripts Division. 


| In recent years, Dr. Putnam pointed 
out, letters and archives of priceless 
value have been unearthed from attics 
amid all sorts of rubbish. Additional 
information made public by the Divi- 
sion of Manuscripts follows: 


People should examine old trunks, 
boxes, and files stored away, especially 
if they have been in‘ the family many 
years. They may contain letters to or 
from notable personages which will add 
to the wealth of knowledge about both 
persons and events. 


Some of Benjamin Franklin’s private 
papers got out of hand while he was in 
Paris. They drifted into a tailorshop, 
perhaps after other vicissitudes, and 
were being used by the tailor in making 
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Ability of Farmers 
To Adjust Production 
To Market Defended 


Federal Specialist Points to 
Limitations Placed on 
Agriculture at Present by 
Economic Conditions 


By A. B. Genung 


Senior Agricultural Economist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics 


eration this Spring, the farm situation 
would be quite favorable. But generally 
speaking, the weather has been favorable 
over most of the country and field work 
has gone ahead rather faster than usual. 

Unfortunately, however, the weather is 
only part of what the farmer has to con- 


tend with in these times. What I am get- 
| ting at is, \ course, that prices, markets, 
and economic conditions place more limi- 
|tations on the farm business at present 
} than do-«the physical conditions of pro- 


| duction. 


Farm Program Criticized 


There has been more or less criticism 
for 10 years about the farmer's inability 
to readjust production so as to cut down 
this so-called surplus problem. The com- 
mon talk still heard on all sides, is that 
the farmer should drastically revamp his 
production so as to get the output of farm 
products better in line wi market de- 
mands. A good deal of this talk dwells 


low the example of industrial producers, 
who are held up as a sort of modern 
| miracle in the matter of adjustment to fit 
the market. 


The fact is that farmers do respond to 
economic conditions in a very sensitive 
way and do constantly readjust their busi- 
|/ness in line with market demands. 
great difference between agriculture and 
industry is that the first deals with grow- 


work out. You can not discharge a field 


mals be put on a part-time basis. Farmers 


is bound to be impressed with this fact 
in studying the program of Spring plant- 
ing this year. 


Problems of the Industry. 

Any crop may be overdone temporarily. 
To me the wonder is that with the mil- 
lions of individual producers, with the 
uncertainties of world trade, and with 
the weather ever present as an uncontrol- 
lable factor, the agricultural output is 
as well gauged as it is. If the farm busi- 
ness is to be kept solvent, it must pro- 
duce something. A given owner may sell 
out to somebody else and so settle his 
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Extent of Schooling 
Governs Occupation 





Survey Shows Higher Grades 
Lead to Better Positions 


Children from the lower grades tend to 
go into factory work, while those from 
higher grades go into office and sales 
work, acqcording to a report on child labor 
in Newark and Paterson, N. J., the Chil- 
dren's Bureau, Department of Labor, an- 
| nounced April 11. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Boys and girls who were retarded in 
their school work went into factory work 
even more than other child workers, in 
the two cities where the Children’s Bureau 
study was made. Most of the retarded 





boys were found in factories, delivery jobs | 


and, in Newark, in domestic and personal 
service and telegraph-messenger work. 
Normal and advanced boys tended toward 
| selling and clerical positions or office work 
or to become apprentices in the skilled 
trades. Retarded girls became factory op- 
eratives or domestic workers. Girls who 
had made average progress in school did 
sales and clerical work more often than 
retarded girls. 


appear to have an unfavorable effect on 
wages. In Newark it had not affected 
wages unfavorably, nor was it associated 
with an unusual amount of unemployment, 
though retarded children shifted from 
| position to position somewhat more than 
|others. In Paterson the numbers of chil- 
dren in the groups were too small to 
| support definite conclusions. At the same 
time it was noted that wages in Newark 
were higher for boys and girls who had 
gone to work at 15 than at 14. 





employed in the silk mills. In Newark it 
was pointed out that occupations were di- 
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| 
_ Urged to Govern 


,| of Conecticut, 


If the weather were the only consid- 


on the proposition that farmers should fol- | 


One | 


ing plants and animals and with pro-| 
jects which require considerable time to} 
of growing crops, nor can producing ani-| 


do reshape their plans every season. One| 


Retardation in school, however, did not| 


Age and higher grades made less differ- | 
ence for girls in Paterson, who were chiefly | 


Unified Agency 


Insular Affairs 


Senator Bingham Advocates 
Coordinated Re g ulation 
As Measure to Strengthen 
National Defense 


Cost of Supervising 
| Virgin Islands Cited 
| ata ett 


| ‘The affairs of islands under the super- 
vision of the Federal Government should 
be coordinated under a bureau of the 
| Department of the Interior, instead of 
| being permitted to remain burdens on the 
| shoulders of three Cabinet officers as at 
the present time, Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
asserted in an address 
April 1. Senator Bingham is chairman 
of -the Senate Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs. 

That bureau which would handle such 
matters, he said, could keep in close 
touch with whatever other bureau may 
be attending to the affairs of territorial 
possessions. 

Senator Bingham advocated relieving 
the Departments of War and Navy of va- 
rious governing duties, so that they may 
be free for other work. Pointing to the 
expenses of the Virgin Islands, the Sena- 








Chairman of Committee on Ter- 
ritories Asserts Plan Would 
Lead to Development in 
Government Wards 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘ Drou ght Increases Buildin 


Forest Fire Hazard 


Emergency Funds Being Used 
For Roads and Equipment 
To Combat Losses 





“SHORTAGE of snowfall in mountain 


regions of the West has_ resulted 


in conditions which may cause heavy 
losses from forest fires, and the Forest 


Service, Department of Agriculture, is | 


rapidly using up its emergency funds in 
providing additional equipment 
roads and trails to facilitate fire-fight- 
ing, accordingto an oral statement 


April 11 on behalf of the Service. 


Two emergency appropriations were 
provided to the Service at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, it was stated, one being 
$3,000,000 for building roads and trails 
and the other $354,000 for general im- 
provements and insect control. The 
following information also was given 
orally on behalf of the Service. 

It is expected that both the emergency 
funds will be exhausted by the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year, July 1, for 
the dual purpose of providing employ- 
ment and of strengthening the fire- 
fighting system. The new equipment 
will be available this Summer and Fall, 
when the season of greatest prevalence 
of fires occurs in the West. 


Protection of Public 


| Against Increases in 


| 


tor praised President Hoover for appoint- | 
ing a civil instead of a naval governor | 
} 


of those islands. 


An authorized summary of his address, | 


broadcast by the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, through the National Radio 
|Forum of the Washington Star, follows 
in full text: 


Government of Islands 
Since President Hoover made his re- 


Islands considerable interest has 


| ward restriction of imports of oil by the | 


Gil Prices Advocated 


Agreement of States on Cur- 
tailment of Oil Supply 
Threatens to Raise Cost of 
Gasoline, Says Mr. Borah 


The action agreed upon by the Mid- 
western oil producing States looking to- 


large importing companies and 
duction of oil by domestic 
necessitates some action by 


if pro- 
producers 


aroused in the means by which and the!Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared in a 


manner in which the United 
governs the various islands that lie beyond 
the horizon of the mainland. As‘a matter 
of fact we have almost as many kinds of 
insular governments as we have groups 
of islands. We have islands that are vir- 
tually an integral part of the United States 
}and just as much under our Constitution 
|as the States of the mainiafid>. - 

We have islands where the Constitution 

as no force and where even the Eigh- 


| teenth Amendment has no influence. We 


| 


j}have islands where all the natives are | 


| American citizens and islands where none | 


|of them are citizens. We deny that we 
| have any colonies. We certainly have no 
| colonial policy. 

| We have no branch of the Government 
|exclusively concerned with colonial af- 
| fairs. We have not even a branch or bu- 
reau of any one department concerned 
| with all of our over-seas islands. The In- 
terior Department looks after some of 
them. The War Department looks after 
some and the Navy Department looks 
after the rest. It is a most extraordi- 
nary situation. As a matter of fact con- 
ditions are so very different in the differ- 
ent groups of islands that it is virtually 
impossible to treat them all in the same 
way. 

Territory of Hawaii 


The Hawaiian Islands are an integral 
part of the United States and a Territory 
governed in much the same way as were 
;Our western Territories until they were 
all made States. 

If one were to take a steamer from 
San Francisco and go to Honolulu and 
then continue in a general westerly di- 
| rection for some 3,000 miles or more, the 
next bit of American territory which he 
would ermcounter would be the Marianas 
Islands, where during the war with Spain 
we acquired the Island of Guam. The 
rest of the group is now governed by Ja- 
pan, but Guam, the most important island 
of all, belongs to the United States, has 
about 18,000 people, consisting largely of 
natives who are a mixture of Malay and 
|}eastern Asiatic in origin and who are 
| governed under the direction of the Pres- 
jident of the United States by the Navy 
Department. 

Meanwhile the population of Guam un- 

der the able direction of the Navy and 
the guidance of Navy surgeons, is rap- 
idly increasing in health and in num- 
| bers. Our transports touch there occa- 
sionally on their way to the Philippines, 
but the island has no commercial future 
and merely constitutes a colonial prob- 
lem which fortunately has not yet become 
acute. 

The first group of islands which we 
|touched after leaving San Francisco is 
under the Interior Department, the second 
}is under the Navy and as we go still fur- 
ther West we come upon a very large 
group of islands that is under the War 
Department, namely, the Philippines. Here 
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‘TEACHERS recently have discovered 
that their interests may be pro- 
moted and defended by group action, 
states William John Cooper, Commis- 


sioner of the Office of Education, in 
commenting upon the comparatively 
new development of teachers’ organiza- 
| tions throughout the United States. 

The findings in a study of such or- 
ganizations have just been published by 
the Office of Education. Additional 
comment by Dr. Cooper on teachers’ or- 
ganizations follows: 

‘Teachers’ organizations are of com- 
paretively recent origin. The skilled 
trades and the learned professions found 
advantages in organizing on both local 
and national scale in the country long 
before such course was taken by edu- 
cators. Perhaps this was due to the 
rather illy defined nature of the calling 
which has prevailed until recently and 
which still characterizes it in some 





| 


States | Statement April 12. 


The program outlined, the Senator de- 
clared, does not 
consideration, and yet a difference of 
opinion exists between the domestic pro- 
ducers and the importers whether or not 
the price of oil products would be af- 
fected. Whether or not the price is in- 
creased; he said, experience has shown 
that under the circumstances prices could 
be controlled, and, therefore, ought to be 
controlled by public authority. 

Public Said to Be Unprotected 

The full text of the Senator’s statement 
follows: 

If imports of oil are to be restricted 
upon the initiative and under the protec- 
tion of the Government, and if domestic 


|production is to be restricted upon the 


|““‘We leave the consumer out. 


initiative and by authority of the States | 


with the approval of the Government, 
then the Government and the States will 
certainly be constrained to protect the 
public in the price it must pay for oil and 
the products of oil. So far as the plans 
have been made public, there seems to be 


no purpose in any program yet presented | 
to protect the users of oil and its products. | 
The State Umpire of Oklahoma is quoted | 


as testifying before the State Commission: 
We do not 
take him into consideration. 
doesn't enter into it at all.” 

The supplying of the public with oil and 
the products of oil may well be regarded 
as a public utility and subject to Govern- 
ment regulation. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has said that “property 
becomes clothed with a public interest 
when used in a manner to make it of 
public consequence and affect the commu- 
nity at large,’ and that such property 
“must submit to be controlled by the pub- 
lic for the common good.” 


Oil Needed in National Defense 

Oil is indispensable to our National de- 
fense and to our modern industrial life. 
We will certainly not consent to production 
being controlled without controlling the 
price the public must pay. If the oil in- 
dustry is to appeal to the States and Gov- 
ernment for a regulation in part, I see no 


reason why the regulation should not ex- | 


tend so as to protect the public. 

It is contended by the independents that 
to increase the price of crude oil would 
not necessarily increase the price of the 
products of oil, gasoline, and so forth. On 
the other hand, it is contended by the im- 
porters specifically that the people “will 
have to pay more for their gasoline and 
fuel oil if imports are restricted.” It may 
be true that it would not necessarily in- 
crease the price. But the control of the 
prices of petroleum products is so 
thoroughly within the power of the few 
companies that no one could doubt that 


and 


the Federal | 


cent trip to Porto Rico and the Virgin | and State governments to protect the pub- 
been | lic against any increase in prices, Senator 


take the consumer into | 


That part) 
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¢ Program 
Found Effective 
Aid to Business 


Dr. Klein of Department of 
Commerce Says Construc- 
tion Activity Provides 
Major Trade Stimulus 


Resident Contracts 
Larger During Month 


Methods by Which Buyers May 
Determine Merits and Faults 
In Structural Assembly of 
Houses Are Reviewed 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


There is one solution—and only one—to 
{this whole problem of business recovery, 
|and that is more jobs. We must sustain 
and strengthen the buying power of our 
| wage earners. As President Hoover put 
it so tersely and pointedly at the confer- 
ence of business leaders in December, 1929, 
jat the.outset of the depression, it all 
gets down to that blunt old Anglo-Saxon 
word “work.” 

_ Fortunately, the vast majority of our 
industrial leaders are keenly appreciative 
of the necessity of providing at least some 
|work for the maximum number. Most 
of them realize, furthermore, the grave 
perils in the short-sighted proposal of the 
wage cut. Let us not add strikes and 
| other industrial disorders to our troubles. 
| We have enough grief as it is. That is 
what was done in 1921 when wage cuts 
started the greater part of the 2,400 strikes 
in that depression and turned more than 
|a million workers out into the streets. 

| One dose of that kind of dangerous nos- 
|trum ought to be enough in our depres- 
sion experiences. We need more jobs, not 
less; and we need them, not after a lot of 
cumbersome political maneuvering, not 
next year, not next Winter, but right now. 


Federal Construction Program 


To get down to brass tacks—or better 
still, to pay envelopes and groceries— 
|what is the largest single employer of 
labor in the country, the Federal Govern- 
ment, doing to provide jobs at once? How 
about its much-discussed program of 
public works? Is there something to it 
besides talk? 


Here is. the answop.and it is ~to 
the point: During this eee 
1931, not less than $725,000.000 is being 
spent by the United States Government 
for public works. Scores of millions of 
that have already gone into the pockets 
of grimy overalls, and other millions are 
| on the way right now. Just compare that 
} amount with the $275,000,000 expended in 
1928, a fair average recent year of Fed- 
|} eral building. That is an increase of 160 
| per cent—nearly half a billion dollarc. 
| I submit that this is hitting the problem 
| of “more work” right where it will do the 
; most good. Remember that the construc- 
tion industry in all its countless aspects, 
| directly or indirectly, affects the jobs of 
}no less than one-quarter of all our wage 
| earners. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Diversity of Effort 


You cannot help being amazed when 
you see the diversity of this éffort. Its 
job-making effects reach into evéry corner 
of the country. If you work in a grocery 
store in Seattle the security of your job 
may be directly affected by a big Govern- 
ment order for some lumber for use on the 
Panama Canal or in the new post office 
in Boston 


For the present fiscal year we find $7,- 
000,000 for the Boulder Canyon project, 
$4,000,000 for roads and trails in the na- 
tional parks, nearly $2,000,000 for airway 
beacons and other air-navigation facili- 
ties, $2,900,000 of emergency development 
work for the Forest Service, more than 
| $3,350,000 for roads and bridges in connec- 
tion with flood relief, and varying amounts 
for such purposes as the new Supreme 
Court Building here in Washington and the 
Lincoln Birthplace Memorial. All this 
activity means jobs right away. Uncle 
Sam is most certainly setting a good ex- 
ample for all other employers. 

In all such projects, the Government 
|now insists upon getting prompt results, 
because the emergency is immediate, 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 





New Data Discovered 
On Colonial History 


Smithsonian Institution Scans 
Documents in Europe 


| the price of the products could be, and, | 
| likely, would be, raised. ‘ 


of Mid- 
In February, 


In February, 1926, the price 
Continent cil averaged $2.04. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5,] 


FORMATION OF TEACHERS’ GROUPS 
IS NOW BEING EXTENDED RAPIDLY 


Associations Spreading as Profession Sees Need of 
United Action to Protect Interests 


sections of the country. As long as it 
was possible for persons with no ap- 
prenticeship training to teach, there 
appeared no good reason why unions of 
skilled craftsmen should invite affilia- 
tion. 

“When no formal collegiate education 
was demanded for certification, and 
teaching was merely a temporary occu- 
pation for future clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, and housewives, there was no 
welcoming hand extended by profes- 
sional organizations. Recently, however, 
teachers have discovered that their in- 
terests can be promoted and defended 
through group action.” 

The survey, which was conducted by 
M. D. Hoffman, of the Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, discloses that 
these associations are distributed geo- 
graphically throughout the United 
States with the fewest in the South and 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 


Interesting and valuable documents on 
|early American history and ethnology 
| have been found in European libraries by 
| Dr. C. U. Clark for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, it was announced orally April 11, 
| For two years Dr. Clark has been ex- 
amining the materials relating to Amer- 
|ica for the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries in the large libraries 
of Europe. He has visited the Vatican li- 
brary, the Archives Nacional at Seville, 
{the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid, the 
| Biblioteca de Catalunya at Barcelona, and 
| others. Additional information made avail- 
} able follows: 
| Through Ambasador Charles G. Dawes, 
|the Smithsonian was provided with a 
|fund in 1929 to conduct research am 
|European archives in quest of mati 
relating to early American history and 
|ethnology. Dr. Clark was appointed by 
| the Smithsonian to undertake the task. 
| Fer two years he has been e ed in 
| exploring a number of European libraries. 

A number of interesting and valuable 
| discoveries have been made. Dr. Clark 
|has copied the manuseripts and prepared 
| them fcr publication, 

In the Vatican, for example, he found 
| the Codex Barberini, written in 1552 in 
Latin by an Indian trained by the Fran- 
|ciscans. Information on the census of 
|Indians in Nicaragua, Guatemala, Yuca= 
tan, and Camayagua was discovered in the 
Archives Nacional in Seville. 

Much early material on American In= 
|}dians and valuable unpublished manu- 
| scripts of the history of that period have 
been brought to light. Dr. Clark will con- 
tinue his search. as long as the funds 
continue. It is believed that the materials 
he is copying will be of considerable value 
to American scholarship. rie 
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Unified Agency Fliers Permitted 


Urged to Govern 
Insular Affairs 


Senator Bingham Advocates 
Coordinated Regulation 
As Measure to Strengthen 
National Defense 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
there are thousands of islands and more 
than 11,000,000 people, speaking 50 or 60 
different languages and dialects. 
The so-called Jones Act, under which 
the Philippine Islands are governed, and 


passed during the administration of Presi- | 
dent Wilson, was interpreted by the Gov-| 
ernor whom he sent out in a manner} 


which gave very great powers to the Fili- 
pinos and reduced American supervision 
to a minimum. The result was disastrous, 
so far as finances were concerned and also 
the health of the people. General Wood 
undertook to restore the health of the 
people and the credit of the bank. Under 
the last two Governors-General, Secretary 
Stimson and former Secretary of War 
Dwight Davis, the good effects of General 


Wood's regime have been continued with-| 


out arousing 
there has been harmony and cooperation 
between the various branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

It will be an act of bad faith so far as 
as the Mohammedans of the Southern 
Philippines are concerned unless we set 
them up as a separate government under 
our protection, as was proposed sometime 
ago by Congressman Robert Bacon of 
New York. They were never conquered 
by the Spanish or Filipinos. 
surrendered to American troops and laid 


down their arms on the understanding! 


that we would look after them. This pre- 
sents one of the most serious problems 


which we have to consider in Philippine | 


legislation. 


There is another group of islands in the) 


Pacific which comes under the Navy De- 
partment, namely, American Samoa. Here 


there are. some 10,000 charming Polyne- | 


sian cousins of the Hawaiians, very like 
them in hospitality, culture and refine- 
ment. The Samoans themselves have 
Taised practically all the money and labor 
which has gone into the building of schools 
and roads and their maintenance. 


Transfer of Virgin Islands 
Financially our experience in Samoa has 
been a very striking contrast to that in 
the Virgin Islands, where until recently 
we have not only maintained a naval 
establishment and paid the salary and ex- 


penses of officers, men and nurses, but | 


have also contributed more than $250,000 
a@ year toward the other expenses of gov- 
ernment, including roads and schools. 
Shortly before his visit to the Virgin 
Islands, President Hoover transferred them 
from the Navy Department to the Interior 


Department, a most logical move and one | 


which might well be made with regard 
to all of our Insular Possessions, no mat- 


ter how well they have been governed | 


by the Navy Department or the War De- 
partment. After all, the primary business 
of the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment is the national defense. 

We do not elect professional soldiers 
to be governors of our States, at least 
not while they are in command of troops. 


Similarly, it seems to me contrary to. wise 


policy to appoint naval officers as gover- 
nors of our island possessions. 


Civilian Governors 


In the early days of our possession of | 


the Philippines and Porto Rico the Pres- 
ident, through the War Department, ap- 
pointed Army officers as governors, but 
this practice was given up years ago and 


all recent gubernatorial appointments in | 


Porto Rico and the Philippines have been 
from civilian life. 


The government of the Virgin Islands 
is difficult and expensive. 
cent of the population are Negroes. 

The two principal islands af the group, 
St. Thomas and St. Croix, are separated 
by a very rough ocean and are far enough 
apart so that they have very little inter- 
course. Each Island has its own little 
legislature, called the Colonial Council, 


consisting of some representatives appoint- | 


ed by the Governor and some elected by 
the citizens. under franchise laws passed 
by their own little councils. Their tax 
Jaws are antiquated and ought to be re- 
vised. Their export duty on sugar ought 


to be removed, but this can not be done! 


until the tax laws of St. Croix are changed 
80 as to raise an equal amount of money 
from taxes on real and personal property. 

Even so, the money which has been 


raised has only paid about half of the! 


expenses of government, not to mention 


the very considerable amount contributed | 
through the services of Navy personnel. | 


The problem which confronts the new 
Governor of the Virgin Islands and which 


in fact confronts the Congress is a very | 


complicated one, even though it only con- 
cerns 20,000 people. During the 15 years 
that we have been there we have greatly 
improved the schools and hospitals and 
spent far more on the government than 
Denmark ever thought of doing. 


Expense of Government. 


We have been spending more than $500,- 
000 a year on a government of 20,000 peo- 
ple. They themselves have contributed 
another $250,000. This makes the gov- 
ernment of these very poor people cost 
$37.50 for each man, woman and child. 
No city or county of the United States 


would think of supporting a government | 


as expensive as that. 
to do about it? 


What are we going 
That is the question on 


which the new Governor and the Secre-| 
tary of the Interior will have to advise) 
the Congress and to which we must give} 


attention before very long. 

Finally there is Porto Rico, a beautiful 
island, more densely populated than any 
State of the Union except two, inhabited 
by hard-working descendants of the Span- 
ish “immigrants. They have taken ad- 
vantage of American ideas of health and 
sanitation to more than double the popu- 


lation since we took possession of the is- | 
Virgin | 
Un- | 


land. Like the citizens of the 

Islands they are American citizens. 
like them they are mostly white. Like 
them, they have a governor appointed by 
the President, but unlike them they are 
related to the Federal Government 


through the War Department, a situation! 


for which I can find no legitimate excuse. 

The Porto Rican Legislature makes al- 
most all of their laws under an organic 
act which gives them wide povers. The 
President appoints the Governor, the 


Auditor and two or three other officials | 


personal animosities and| 


They finally | 


About 95 per| 


_« To Cross Russia 


|Permission for Two American 
Aviators Obtained by 
m Senator Borah 


| On request of Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
| Idaho, the government of Soviet Russia, 
| through M. Litvinoff, of the Foreign Office, 
| granted permission April 11 to two Amer- 
|ican fliers, Hugh Herndon Jr. and Clyde 
| Pangborn, to traverse Russia on a pro- 
posed around-the-world flight to be under- 
taken soon, Senator Borah announced 
April 11. 


The application of the two fliers was 
| first submitted to the Soviet government 
| and denied, but on the request of Senator 
a was reconsidered and approved, he 
said. 


| M. Skversky, of the Russian Information 
Bureau, of Washington, was advised by 
cable April 11 that the application had 
been approved, he said. 

The proposed flight, it was explained, is 
an attempt to lower the time record for 
an around-the-world trip. 


South Carolina Population 
As Classified by Census 


The Director of the Census today (April 
11) announced the population of South 
Carolina classified by age, sex, color, and 
nativity, as returned in the 1930 census. 
The total population of the State on April 
| 1, 1930, was 1,738,765, comprising 205,076 
| persons under 5 years of age; 240,750 from 
5 to 9 years; 222,808 from 10 to 14 years; 
211,345 from 15 to 19 years; 166,354 from 
20 to 24 years; 120,468 from 25 to 29 years; 
| 98,859 from 30 to 34 years; 191,349 from 
35 to 44 years; 143,509 from 45 to 54 years; 
| 80,491 from 55 to 64 years; 40,441 from 


and 592 for whom age was not reported. 


| per cent are under 15 years of age; 21.8 
per cent are from 15 to 24 years of age; 
23.6 per cent are from 25 to 44 years of 
age; 12.9 per cent are from 45 to 64 years 
of age; and 3.3 per cent are 65 years of 
| age and over. 


age was 38,381, as compared with 45,358 


entire group of children under 5 years of 
age shows a loss of 10.3 per cent, decreas- 
ing from 228,581 in 1920 to 205,076 in 1930. 


|5 to 9 years, 15 to 24 years, and 35 years 
upwards, show increases between 1920 and 
1930, while those from 10 to 14 years, and 
| from 25 to 34 years, show decreases. 

On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 15 to 24 years, from 35 


resent a larger proportion of the total 
population in 1930 than in 1920, while for 
| those under 14 years, and those in the 
age groups from 25 to 34 years, and 65 
to 74 years, the proportion is smaller than 
in 1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Russian Grain Is Moving 
To Central Europe Markets 


| First shipments of Soviet wheat and 
cats in transit through Rumania have ar- 
|rived at Vienna, according to Austrian 
| trade information received in the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
| Commissioner George W. Berkalew. It is 





| Stated, moreover, that during the Summer | 


|}and Autumn, important deliveries afte an- 
| ticipated in the Danube region and_ that 
vessels have been chartered by Soviet 
| agents at prices considerably below tariff 
| rates fixed by the cartel of Danube navi- 
gation companies. 

Unofficial but” well-informed sources of 
information indicate that heavy shipments 
of Soviet wheat are moving from Lenin- 
grad to the ports of Tallinn and Riga. 
It is further understood that at Tallinn 
leading installations and warehouse space 
have been leased by the Soviet Grain 
| Trust to facilitate wheat transportation — 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


can Samoa, nevertheless, it seems to me 
only common sense that one cabinet offi- 
cer should devote his time to insular prob- 
lems, rather than: laying the burden on 
the shoulders of three different Cabinet 
officers. 

Today the Sécretary of War seems to 
me to have a heavier burden of duties 
and a more complex range to cover than 
any other Cabinet Minister. It seems to 
me the part of wisdom to relieve him of 
the duty of looking after the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. He is virtually minister 
| of public works, since through the Corps 
of Engineers all great river and harbor 
projects have to pass under his supervi- 
| sion. In addition to that it is his duty 


of the national defense. 

The Secretary of the Navy has not as 
many duties as has the Secretary of War, 
but his problems are sufficiently difficult 
to require all of his attention without in- 
| Sisting that he concern himself with little 
groups of islands where the Navy has a 
good harbor. Our own western Indians 
used to be under the War Department, 
but many years ago they were transferred 
to the Interior Department. 

The problems of the Secretary of the 
Interior are generally the problems of 


65 to 74 years; 16,723, 75 years and over, | 
Of the total population of the State, 38.4 | 


The number of persons under 1 year of | 


in 1920, a decline of 15.3 per cent, and the | 


Of the remaining age groups, those from | 


Southwestern States. 


Arctic, and its meat compares 





to look after one of the two great arms} 


Protection Urged 
Against Higher 


Agreement of States on Cur- | 
tailment of Oil Supply 
Threatens to Raise Cost of | 

| Gasoline, Says Mr. Borah | 

| 


1929, the price was $1.20 per barrel. The | 
price of gasoline averaged 18.09 cents per | 
|gallon in February, 1926, and 18.39 cents | 
in February, 1929, notwithstanding the | 
fact that in 1929 the refineries were recov- | 
|ering 44 per cent gasoline from the aver- 
age barrel of crude oil as compared with 
| 36 per cent in 1926. The fall of the price | 
lof crude oil had no‘effect upon gasoline | 
|except to raise the price of it. It seems 
perfectly clear that these prices were con- 





,| trolled. And if they are to be controlled, | 


Through experimentation in cross breeding, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has developed hybrid stock of dairy and 
meat cattle capable of thriving under special climatic conditions. 
The Brahman cow, shown in the upper photograph, has been created 
by mixing the strain of the Asiatic Zebu with the domestic cow; it is 
fitted for existence in hot, dry climates such as are found.in the 
The Galoyak, shown beneath, is a cross be- 
tween the Yak and a Galloway cow; it withstands the rigors of the 


with the best grades of beef. 


‘Science Is Developing New Types 


Of Animals to Meet Needs of Farms 


to 64 years, and 75 years and over, rep-; 


Producing Hardier Species in Hybrids of Yak and Cow, 


* 


is believed that both yaks and hybrids 
would be able to subsist on the forage 
they find alone, without the wheat straw, 
jeven in the extremely cold Alaskan 
| Winters. 


Holstein cattle were found to be in- 
| sufficiently hardy to range satisfactorily in 
the Winter in Alaska, but their quality 


Holsteins therefore were bred to Galloway 
cows, which are themselves a very hardy 
breed. 

The resulting hybrids retained practi- 
cally all of the hardiness of the Galloways, 
and at the same time actually produced 
more milk per cow and a higher butter- 
fat content than their heavy-producing 
Holstein ancestors. They have consistently 
maintained this increase in production 
over the Holsteins. 

The gain in milk production is probably 
ascribed to the increased hardiness in- 
herited from the Galloways. For that 
reason it is not believed that a cross of 
this kind should be recommended for 
adoption by dairymen in more southerly 





Various Federal Offices 
In Nicaragua Are Moved | 


Minister Matthew E. Hanna, of Man- 
|}agua, reports to the Department that 
President Moncada and the more impor- 
tant Federal Government offices includ- 
ing the Supreme Court will remain in 
Managua and the remaining offices will 
be established temporarily in Masaya. The 
Nicaraguan Congress will also assemble in 
Masaya next Tuesday, April 14, to renew 
its ordinary session. Mr. Hanna adds that 
the foregoing has been announced in the} 
| Official bulletin. 
Mr. Hanna further stated that he has! 
under consideration the arrangements we 
|should make for sheltering the legation 
and its personnel and that he will make | 
his recommendations in the near future.— 
Issued by the Department of State. 





Ohio Senate Proposes 
Unemployment Commission 


Co._umsus, Onto, April 11, 
The Ohio Senate April 8 adopted and 


and living in much the same manner. a 
| 


of heavy milk production was wanted. | 


| herited by cattle with a small per 


civil administration dealing with a wide|sent to the House of Representatives for 
range of subjects, many of which are sim-| concurrence Senate Joint Resolution 32 
ilar to the problems which confront our; by Senator James A. Reynolds of Cleve- 
island governments. I hope the day may|land authorizing appointment by Gov- 
soon come when he will be permitted to|ernor George White of a commission of | 
coordinate all of our insular activities. I|nine members to study the causes of un- 
believe this will be to the benefit of the|employment and to draft legislation for 
national defense and will also make for! a system of mutual unemployment insur-| 
the happiness of our wards who look to|ance. The commission would report to} 
us for protection and guidance. the Governor by Jan. 1, 1933. 





And Holstein and Galloway Cattle 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


regions, where increased hardiness proba- 


cow. 

| A livestock man not connected with the 
| Department once bred American buffalo 
|to yaks, obtaining what he called a 


yakalo, and the Department understands | 


|that this experiment is being continued 
in Canada, but it is not advised of the 


proved type of animal is concerned. 
Bureau of Animal Industry." The zebu was 


introduced because of its ability to stand 
hot, dry climates, and was found to sub- 


| Sist well in the dry regions of the South- 


western States. It does well on scanty 
pastures, resists hot weather well, and is 
very resistant to cattle ticks. 

Breeding experiment showed that the re- 
sistance to ticks characterized cattle wit 
only one-sixteenth of zebu blood, and re- 
sistance has been noted even in those of | 
one-sixty-fourth blood. This quality is| 
ascribed to the shortness of hair of the | 
zebu and to a waxy secretion that covers 
the skin, those characteristics being in- | 
cent | 
of zebu blood. 

Pastures formerly infested with ticks | 
have been found to be more or less free | 
of ticks after two or three seasons Of grazZ- | 
ing of the zebu type of cow. The animals 
also are seldom infested with lice, and | 
show a lack of annoyance by mosquitoes | 
and black flies, which are prevalent along | 
the southwestern coast at certain seasons, | 
and seriously annoy ordinary cattle. 


New Methods Increasing 


Use of Fresh Fruit Juices, 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 


|experiments go on and methods of dis- 


tributing the juices, particularly, are im-| 
proved. In this connection, the informa-| 
tion showed that many persons preferred | 
to have the juice to the grape fruit itself. 

Pineapples, pomegranates, cherry and | 
many of the berries are now being used in 
limited ways for their juices. Methods of | 
extraction have not gone as far in several 
of the lines, however, as with such 4} 
product as oranges. Nor is the use SO} 
general, but that does not mean that the 
consumption of these juices will continue 
to be small compared with some of the 
fruits now generally used for their juices. 

California and Florida thus far are 
leading in the orange juice production 
and because of the great distances over 
which it is necessary to transport the 
commodities to the populous centers of 
the East and North, the saving by ship-| 
ment of juices is important to the pro-| 
ducers and distributors. For example a} 
ton of oranges makes about 60 gallons of | 
clear juice. Each type must be trans- 


bly would be of no especial benefit to the | 


outcome as far as production of an im- | 


Development of the zebu and its cross- | 
breeding with cows was the work cf the | 


|they ought to be controlled by public 
authority. 

According to figures submitted to a Com- 
| mittee of Gongress, the assets of the oil 
industry amount to about $12,000,000,000. 
According to what seems to be entirely 
reliable figures, 20 companies have of this 
| entire amount $9,600,000,000, or 80 per cent 
lof the total. These companies produce 
{annually about 50 per cent of the crude 
oil produced in the United States. 

It also appears that the 10 Standard 
{companies which, after the dissolution in | 
1911, started with assets of probably $600,- | 
| 000,000, have since that time paid $1,918,- 
| 000,000 in cash dividends; $1,544,000,000 in | 
stock dividends, and plowed back into 
assets something like $4,000,000,000 of | 
}earned profits. 
| It also appears that the 10 other com- | 
panies making up the 20 companies which | 
hold 80 per cent of the assets of the oil | 
jindustry have been enjoying similar 
profits. 

It would appear, therefore, that if the | 
|Government is going to limit production 
and thereby augment both the tendency 
and the power to increase prices, any fair 
scheme would have to include protection | 
to the consumers. In other words, any 
scheme would be difficult, it seems to me, 
in getting public or Congressional ap- 
proval which deals with the interest of 
the producers alone. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the 
present plan, limited as it is, will save the 
| independent producers. The oil interests 
lare appealing to the States and the Gov- 
ernment for aid, but the plan is hardly 
/broad enough. After all, there are con- 
sumers in the United States and their in- 
terests are entitled to be considered along 
with the producers in case the Govrn- 
ment is going to take hold of this matter. 

In my judgment, it is just as practica- 
ble, and quite as lawful, to treat the sup- 
plying of oil to the public as a public util- 
ity as it is the supplying of electric power. 








Teachers’ Associations 
Are Expanding Rapidly 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


the largest number in the East. In median 
size they range from 300 to 500 members. 
Additional information from the survey 
| follows: 





lin number each decade. They are demo- 
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| Packing Box Tester 


N ew York Adopts 


Revised Method 


Gasoline Prices |__"™ 


Hh 
Ti 


United States Forest Service. 
The United States Forest Service 
conducts a school for teaching 
shippers the proper construction 
of containers of wood, and also 
conducts studies which involve 
observations of shipping condi- 
tions to determine the effect on 
such containers for the evolution 
of principles of box and crate 
construction. The _ photograph 
above shows an oscillating appa- 
ratus, used in laboratory tests, 
adjusted for simulating the start- 
ing and stopping action of a 

freight car. 


Extent of Schooling 


Found to Determine 


Occupation of Child 


‘Survey Shows the Degree to 


Which Higher Grades 
Lead to Better Positions 


Than Primary Training | 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
versified while the silk mills in Paterson 


| gave the greatest opportunity for jobs. 


In New Jersey, 14-year-old children who 


| have completed the sixth grade can ob- 
| tain employment certificates, though the 


continuation school law requires them to 


attend continuation schools one six-hour | 


day a week—or, if unemployed, 20 hours 


Open to both sexes, they are increasing | 4 week—until they are 16. It was found 
; that a larger proportion of the Newark 


leratic in control and are representative | and Paterson working children between 


| of the teachers. Broad in aim, with oppor- 
itunity for expansion and adjustment to 
|new conditions, 


14 and 16 years of age had gone to work 
at 14 than in many other cities-in the 


they meet monthly, and/ country, and that they had had less 


|have as their aim the promotion of the | schooling. 


profession. 
They aim to be helpful to the local 


| school administration in such matters as 
| formulating policies, securing school pub- 


licity, developing curricula and methods 
of instruction, preparing salary sched- 
ules, providing training in service, and 
adjusting personal difficulties. 

They have developed a wide range of 
welfare, benefit, and philanthropic activ- 
ities. Outstanding are (1) aid to needy 
teachers; (2) seasonable gifts to needy, 
and to public institutions or to public 
funds for communal purposes; (3) group 
insurance; (4) protection of legal and 


funds; (6) sickness, accident, and hospital 
benefits. 

Legislative aotivities of teachers’ asso- 
ciations cover a wide range of problems 
and have been fairly successful. The ac- 
tivities for general educational appropria- 


| tions, for special educational appropria- 


tions, and regarding certification and 


About four-fifths of the children studied | 


|had been 14 years of age on first going 
|to work. The great majority had less than 
|an elementary school education. At the 
| time of this study the law required only 
| completion of the fifth-grade before a 


| Child was allowed to leave full-time school 


| for work, but this standard has since been | 


| raised. 

Most of the child workers came from 
families whose fathers were foreign born, 
about half being Italian. More girls than 


| boys under 16 had gone to work in each | 


|city although Newark has more 14 and 
| 15 year old boys than girls in its popu- 


| Although a rather large number of Newark 
and Paterson children had a considerable 


}amount of unemployment, on the whole | 
| the children were employed a large part | 
Comparatively few of the! 


of the time. 

children had help from school or public 

employment agencies in finding work. 
Financial insecurity as a possible rea- 


qualification of teachers, appear to be 


the most successful ones. 


2 ! 
Associations have their own publica- 


tions and use the gaily press and other 
agencies for publicity. They are finan- 
cially sound. Their assets, receipts, and 
disbursements vary widely. 
of revenue are indicated, and the range 
of total receipts reported is from $25 to 
$27,083.42. The disbursements are quite 
varied in nature. The reports of total 
disbursements range from $23.10 to $26,- 


299.14. . 


Caution in Destruction 


Of Old Papers Advised 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
patterns. Thanks to Henry Stevens, the 
collector, they were rescued, purchased, 
bound and sent to the State Department. 
Later they were transferred to the archives 
of the Library of Congress where they now 


repose. ; ; ; 
Robert Morris, who maintained a care- 


Ten sources | 


| Published every day in the year exce 
by The United States Daily Publis! 


| lati ; et 
professional rights of teachers; (5) loan | ation and Paterson has almost as many. 


Of Apportionment 


Group of Measures Covering 
Variety of Subjects Passed 
By Legislature at Session 
Just Concluded 


; “ Aupany, N. Y,, April 11. 

The State Legislature adjourned sine die 
last night. 

Instead of passing « bill for reappor- 
tionment of Congressional districts, the 
Legislature adopted a concurrent resolu- 
tion providing for the creation of 45 dis- 


tricts in place of the present 43, the two 
new districts being made in territory out- 
side of New York City. 

The session did not act upon measures 
advocated by Governor Roosevelt to give 
official status to his commission on unem- 
ployment, requiring public officials to 
waive immunity in investigations of their 
official acts, barring judges from business 
activities, providing greater protection to 
thrift accounts in commercial banks, State 
reapportionment, providing for a four- 
year term for the Governor, increased con- 
trol of public utilities as recommended 
by the Governor, although intercity bus 
companies and privately-owned water 
|companies were placed under the juris- 
| diction of the Public Service Commission. 


St. Lawrence Project 


The Legislature passed a bill for State 
| development of hydroelectric power on the 
St. Lawrence River, for unification of the 
|New York City transit systems, for a 
legislative investigation of the New York 
City government, for a _ constitutional 
|} amendment providing for the expenditure 
|of $20,000,000 for reforestation, adding 1,- 
500,000 acres to the Adirondack Park, 
adopting a budget for the expenditure of 
| $347,000,000, modifying the Baumes “fourth 
offender” act and restoring compensatory 
time allowance for good behavior in prison, 
increasing automobile speed limit from 30 
to 40 miles an hour, authorizing New York 
City to spend $10,000,000 for relief, and 
asking Congress to act for the repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The Legislature passed and sent to the 
Governor the Thayer Bill amending the 
| public service law by bringing under super- 
| vision of the Public Service Commission 
| bus lines and water companies. 
| Passage of this measure was, urged by 
|; Governor Roosevelt in a recent special 
| message. 
| Anti-prohibition Society 
| Reports Its Expenditures 


The California Division of the Associa- 
tion Against the Prohibition Amendment 
|in a report filed with the House on April 
110, said it had received ‘$2,791 and dis- 
bursed $2,988 between Jan. 1, 1931, and 
|March 31, 1931. The disbursements were 
for salaries, advertising, supplies, rent and 
similar expenses. The only receipts of 
$100 or more were from B. H. Diblee, and 
G. Delatour, $125 each, and W. H, Met- 
son and D. C. Jackly, $100 each. 

The report, filed by the assistant 
treasurer, M. MacDonald, had attached 
to it an official publication of the Cali- 
fornia Division, entitled “The California 
|Minute Men, a liberal paper for liberal 
people,” containing articles regarding the 
prohibition question. 





son for leaving school was a 1 
influential among girls than among boys. 
Although no final conclusions are drawn 
concerning economic factors in child labor, 
the report says: 

“It is at least permissible to wonder if 
the tendency among children themselves 
to claim poverty as the reason for leaving 
school may not be a reflection of the 
child's own discomfort in remaining in 
|}school when the family is poor, even if 
it is not‘so poor that staying in school 
is an impossibility. No doubt many chil- 
dren feel keenly their lack of spending 
money, their inability to dress as well 
as their schoolmates, and in general to 
‘do as the others do.’” 

The report closes with the statement 
that both more extensive and more in- 
tensive studies than have yet been made 
of boys and girls during their early years 
of employment are needed as a basis for 
the formulation of educational policies, 
the development of educational and vo- 
|cational guidance, and improvements in 
child labor and education laws. 
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requires & lower temperature. 

Because of that fact, the orange inter- 
ests are constantly seeking to determine 
whether it is possible to effect the trans- 
portation without the use of exceedingly 
low temperatures. The minimum bulk 
has been found by concentration under | 
vacuum processes, but that has not solved | 
all of the problem. While the orange 
interests are leading the way in this re-| 
spect, it is obvious that methods appli- | 
cable to orange juice shipments may serve | 
|the producers of other juices at least to| 
| Some extent. | 

Development of the juice-extracting 
methods has been followed in every in-| 





| stance, by discovery of new uses and NeW) documents floating near his boat. 


by-products and derivatives. One of the) 
California companies now produces more| 


|than 40 varieties of orange juice products 
with sugar content. New varieties are be-| numerable manuscripts of varying degrees | 


ing added almost constantly, so that the 
Specialists anticipate continued 
mentation with a resultant benefit to the 


prising about 11 volumes, while on a mis- | 
| sion to France seems to have lost them. 
| After a long period they were discovered, 
|buried amid stable refuse, by General | 
Meredith Read while in France. In 1901} 
they came into the possession’ of the Li-| 
brary of Congress. 

A part of the Pope collection was stored 


| 


away in an attic in Tennessee and appar- | 


ently lost from sight. A newspaper pub- 


lisher discovered them and thereby prob- | 


ably saved them from ruin. 

The Dreer cullection commenced in a 
most extraordinary way. While the col- 
lector was rowing in the Potomac River 
one day he found valuable government 
Salvag- 
ing them, he started this collection for 
the-Pennsylvania Historical Soicety. 

Within the Library of Congress are in- 


of value. No numerical estimate of them 


experi-|is made officially, but they have been| 
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a good deal of expense might be saved 
by placing both under one governor and 
one auditor. In view, however, of the 


difference in historic background, between | 


the English-speaking Negroes of the Vir- 
Islands and the Spanish-speaking 
to Ricans, it is doubtful whether such 
@ plan woul: be practicable. 
New Bureau Urged 


At the same time, I do feel that some 
bureau in the Interior Department ought 
to handle the affairs of all of our insular 
aes and ought to be in close touch 

th the bureau that handles the affairs 


of our territories. -While the problems of 


Alaska and Hawaii are necessarily differ-| 
ent from those of Porto Rico and Ameri- | 
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The specialists are studying the eco- 
nomic changes witi: much interest. Fresh 
fruit juices obviously enter into competi- 
tion with flavored sirups and extracts. 
Whether the national appetite will be 
changed sufficiently to materially reduce 
consumption of the so-called soft drinks 
as that term is commonly used is a sub-! 
ject that will form the basis for exami- 
nation of information over several years. 
If the public demands fruit juices it means 
that the flavored drinks will be sald in 
diminishing quantities. 

‘ Prices will enter into this competition, 
however, and it is not now evident that) 
the fresh fruit juices can be supplied at 
the popular prices to which the soft drink- 
ing public have become accustomed. 


|cellar or garret, which abandoned for 
| years, may possess precious historical and 
literary material. In recent years Wash- 
ington letters and papers have come to 
light in just that way. 


Tram Car on Rubber Tires 

A “noiseless” high speed tram car has 
been demonstrated in England. The new 
street car, a double decker, has its chassis 


|}mounted on India rubber and possesses 


such features as an improved ventilating 
system, traffic signaling devices, luxurious 
fittings, special heating facilities, and an 
electric horn, instead of the usual gong. | 
(Department of Commerce.) | 
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Gradual Return 
To Normal Trade 


Activity Expected | 





Conditions Should Improve | 
Steadily This Year, Says 


ITep States DAILY 


Uniforms of Navy 


Reduced in Price 


Second Reduction During Fis- 
cal Year on Outfits of 
Enlisted Men 


Decreased manufacturing costs and 
lower prices charged for textiles and other 
necessary commodities have made possible 
a substantial reduction in the cost of 





National Industrial Con- 
ference Board 


Political security as a prime requisite 
of economic stability is stressed in a re- 
port just received by the Department of 
Commerce from the National Industrial 
Conference Board of New York City. 


“While no immediate and rapid business | peen made at current low market prices,| Action must be rapid, direct, and to the 
the report states, | and this saving will be reflected in the cost | point. 
1931 should | of enlisted men’s equipment. The annual designs, contracts, and all essential ar- 


revival is expected,” 
“the business situation in 
slowly but steadily improve.” 

Attention is directed by the report to 


the internal soundness of countries which | fit, “the full bag,” was $110.71 for the en- | is the controlling thought today. 


did not have to contend with internal | 
readjustments after the war and which} 
did not yield to the mania of speculation. 


The Board’s statement on the report 
follows in full text: 

“The precipitous world decline of prices 
of important food stuffs and raw mate- 
rials, caused by the lack of balance be- 
tween demand and supply, seems to have 
been arrested in the early part of 1931,” 
states the National Industrial Conference 
Board in a report, published yesterday, 
entitled “A Picture of World Economic 
Conditions at the Beginning of 1931.” 

Panoramic View Given 

This study by the Conference Board 
is a panormaic view of the world eco- 
nomic situation, comparable to an air- 
plane photograph of the physical aspects 
of the world’s surface. It presents official 
and authoritative information to date and 
is designed to meet a growing demand for 
better knowledge, on the part of Ameri- 
can business men and industrialists, of 
what is going on throughout the economic 
systems of the world. This demand is the | 
result of a better appreciation of the eco- 
nomic interdependence of the various na- 
tions and peoples. The conclusions de- 
rived from this study, therefore, have an 
important bearing on the study of the 
economic situation in the United States. 

Twenty-five countries have been sub- 
jected to intensive study, and in this work 
the staff of the Conference Board has had 
the assistance of such men as Reginald 
McKenna and Sir Arthur Balfour for Great 
Britain; Charles Rist and Prof. Andre 
Siegfried for France; Antonio S. Benni 
for Italy, and many others of equal promi- 
nence in the other countries. 

The consensus expressed by the report 
is encouraging as compared with similar 
report in the early Fall of 1930. 


Two Conclusions Suggested 


“This study of the economic conditions 
in 25 countries during the year 1930,” 
states the general survey, “suggests two 
general conclusions. First, those countries 
which Had been able to maintain a high 
level of industrial and trade activity after 
an acute business depression has set in 
elsewhere began to feel the effect of an 
unfavorable international situation toward 
the end of 1930. Second, there is a gen- 
eral feeling in most countries of the world 
that by the end of 1930 the worst phases 
of the business depression had probably 
been reached, and that, while no immedi- | 
ate and rapid business revival is expected, | 
the business situation in 1931 should slowly 
but steadily improve.” ; 

Emphasizing the fact that political se- 
curity is one of the prime requisites for an 
economic recovery of the European coun- 
tries, the Conference Board counts as 
highly encouraging developments the 
truce between the Indian Nationalist 
leader, Mahatma Gandhi, and the British 
Viceroy, and also the recent naval agree- 
ment between France and Italy. 


Steps Toward Economic Recovery 


As for the countries of Europe, the 
report says: “The most hopeful aspect 
of the situation in these countries is that 
the representatives of industry, trade and 
finance, as well as the responsible public 
authorities, appear to be definitely rec- 
ognizing the fact that an economic re- 
covery can be brought about only by their 
own efforts, by the exercise of strictest 
economy in private and public affairs, and 
by the application of most advanced meth- 
ods of rationalization in the conduct of 
business. If these efforts are accompanied 
by earnest cooperation in the field of 
international affairs, the world may look 
forward to an early period of economic 
recovery and international peace.” 


The report directs attention to the in- 
ternal soundness of such countries as 
Switzerland, Sweden, The Netherlands, 
and Denmark, because of the fact that 
they did not have to contend with in- 
ternal readjustments after the war and 
also because they did not yield to the 
mania of speculation, which has played 
part in the recent history of the United 
States. The explanation of their economic 
stability is complete when it is remem- 
bered that their inhabitants are indus- 
trious, that illiteracy is negligible, that 
political life is remarkably calm, that their 
industry is diversified, and that no single 
product plays a dominant part in their 
economic system. 


Effect in South America 


“The countries of Central and South 
America present an entirely different pic- 
ture,” continues the Conference Board. 
“They depend primarily on the produc- 
tion of agriculture and other basic in- 
dustries. The world decline of prices of 
agricultural products and raw materials 
has affected them with extraordinary 
force. Their purchasing power has been 
drastically reduced through the decline in 
the value of their products. The eco- 
nomic depression has produced political 
upheavals, and the latter have in turn 
contributed to make the depression more 
severe, at least temporarily, by increasing 


business uncertainty and undermining the 


confidence of foreign investors. 


“In the Far East, China remains in a 
State of political uncertainty, which is the 
fundamental cause of its economic diffi- 
culties. The decline in the pride of silver, 
combined with the inability of China to 
secure foreign capital support neces- 
sary for the stabilization of its currency, 
has greatly decreased the purchasing 
power of the country, thus aggravating 
the economic difficulties of Japan, Great 
Britain, the United States and all other 
countries that have strong commercial ties 
with the Chinese Republic. 

Australian Conditions Unfavorable 

“In Australia, excessive public expendi- 
tures, overborrowing abroad, and political 


uncertainty darken the horizon, and so far 
as the immediate future is concerned the | 


|clothing manufactured by the Navy and 
| sold to enlisted men, the Bureau of Sup- 
| plies and Accounts announced April 11. 


| This cut in prices, the second during 


Building Program | 
Found Effective 
Aid to Business 


Dr. Klein of Department of 
Commerce Says Construc- | 
tion Activity Provides) 
Major Trade Stimulus | 





| the current fiscal year, will make the ex- 
| pense of parts of uniforms and other items 
| about 21 per cent lower than in December, 
|/1930, the Bureau explained. Additional 
| information made available at the Depart- 
|ment follows: 


Extensive purchases of materials have 


| statement of prices published in J 
| showed a 5 per cent reduction. 


| The cost of the prescribed uniform out- 


anuary 


| 
| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Hampering, clogging red tape is being cut. | 
Delays are being banished. Archaic) 
| ““buck-passing” and futile, fussy formali- 
ties are being gently but firmly ditched. 


This applies to the handling of 


rangements for the carrying out of public 
works. “No obstruction to construction” | 


listed man in December, but after the start ae : 
of the next fiscal year this expense will | / Private Projects 
be $98.47. Specific examples of this re-| That gives you a fair idea of what the 
duction are‘the overcoat reduction from} Government is doing. How about private 


$21 to $13.30; the blue dress uniform from 
$14.20 to $11.50, and the blanket from 
$6.80 to $5. 


New Standard Repor 
Developed for Use of 


Bureau of Prohibition 


Reorganization of Office at 
St. Louis Also Announced; 
Director to Make Trip of 
Inspection 


| 


enterprise? Here is something that struck 
me very forcefully the other day. I was 
on a railway train coming from New York 
to Washington. The outlook, for the most 
part, was dreary—bleak. But I noticed 
something out of the ordinary. At inter- 
vals, along the right of way, I saw strange 
mounds of material. It turned out that 
they were veritable milestones pegging off 
the way out of the depression. They were 
piles of equipment for the electrification 
of this railway line—a gigantic project 
involving $175,000,000—which is_ being 
speeded up in every possible way. 

What does that work mean? First of| 
all: More jobs—new jobs—on the actual 
project itself. Then, too, the buying of 
great quantities of materials—150,000 tons 
of steel, 240 electric locomotives (remem- 
ber, those things run at just about $1,000,- 
000 a dozen), vast amounts of copper wire, 
large quantities of cement, and so on and 





so forth. | 


izati rtai ions in - 
Standardization of certain functions You do not need to have a particularly 


the headquarters and the field of the Bu- 


reau of Prohibition will have the effect 
of reducing clerical and “paper” work 
about 40 per cent, the Director of Prohi- 
bition, Amos W. W. Woodeock, announced 
/orally April 11. 

A new uniform report book will be sup- 
| plied to all prohibition agents, in which to 
record daily activities, Col. Woodcock said. 
The book will permit the making out of 
forms in triplicate, one copy for the agent, 
one for the deputy administrator, and one 
to be filed with the Commissioner be- 
fore whom the case is taken. 

This method, the Director stated, will 
greatly simplify the “bookkeeping” of 
the prohibition agent, reduce the admin- 
istrative work, and at the same time per- 
mit more thorough preparation of prohibi- 
tion cases for presentation to the courts. 

Nature of Reports 

The new reports, it was explained, will 
include the names of violators, those ar- 
rested, names of those not apprehended, 
disposal of prisoners, a description of the 
property raided, the time of investigation, 


keen imagination to visualize the benefits 
extending to people in most of the far- 
flung regions of this country—to miners in | 
Michigan, lumberjacks in Oregon, work- | 
ers at kilns in Ohio, at flaming furnaces 
in Pittsburgh, and all the department 
stores, the 10-cent stores, the groceries, the 
movies, etc., that supply those workers’ 
daily needs. 


Utilities Improvements 
American public utility companies, as 
a whole, expect to spend an aggregate of 
$4,000,000,000 on new construction, mainte- 
nance, and improvement programs in 1931. 
So far as construction is concerned, the 
American Government and the American 


people are winning “this man’s war” on} 


the depression not by dealing in mere 
“surveys” or “intentions,” not by throw- 
ing smoke screens, but by throwing con- 
crete and steel and wood and all the other 
necessaries. We have taken to heart the 


cold, hard truth that prosperity must be; 


built, not pumped up with hot air, like 
a@ balloon. 


| statement 


basis for the search warrant, seizures, } 
certificate of destruction of seized prop-| 
erty, ownership of property, financial re- | 
sponsibility of owners, statements volun- | 
tarily made by prisoners when arrested, a 
as to what evidence will be 
given by the agent, the names and ad- 
dresses of witnesses. 


Construction is one of the keystones of | 
business and of planned prosperity. It | 
is a vital determinant of progress. It is 
not only a means of relief—it is a basis, | 
a bulwark, a stabilizing force. And so I 
am particularly glad to tell you that the) 
building contracts awarded in the United 
States last month amounted to $370,000,- 


Col. Woodcock at the same time an- 
nounced a reorganization of the Prohibi- 
tion Office at St. Louis. Jefferson Davis, 
of Fort Miller, N. Y., has been appointed 
deputy administrator, succeeding James 
Dillon, who is being retained as Mr. Davis’ 
assistant in the capacity of “group head.” 
The Director said he had found conditions 
at St. Louis unsatisfactory, on his recent 
inspection. Mr. Davis nas been assigned 
to the Philadelphia force for additional 
| training, he declared. He emphasized that 
the work of Mr. Dillon. had been good, 
and that the change in status was no re- 
flection on his ability. 

Col. Woodcock announced that early 
next week he plans to leave Washington 
on another tour of inspection. On this 
trip he will go to Colorado, Wyoming, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho, and Montana 


Farmers’ Ability to Adjust 
Output to Market Defended 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


personal problem but that does not settle 
the problem even for that individual farm 
business. 

It must meet the taxes, which are about 
150 per cent higher than before the war. 
It must pay its hired help, if any, still 
about 30 per cent above pre-war wages. 
It must purchase its farm and family sup- 
plies at prices still 37 per cent above pre- 
war. It must make intcrest and debt 
payments. The average farmer has fixed 
charges to meet He can not lie down 
and stop producing. He can not let his 
crop land grow up to woods. All he can 
do is just about what reports indicate 
farmers are trying to do this Spring- 
that is, readjust his productive enterprise 
in the directions which promise the best 
income. 


This is no ordinary minor slump that 
|agriculture has been going through since 
1920. It is a colossal, world-wide deflation 

-one of those long drawn out periods fol- 
lowing great wars, in which the whole 
world’s scale of prices, wages, and values 
is marked down to lower levels. Its causes, 
in my judgment, have been largely be- 
yond the control of farmers. The present 
distress among agricultural people is world- 
wide. 

World trade is disrupted. Our exports 
of wheat and cotton have been cut down 
materially and the supplies in some cases 
are dammed back clear to the farms. Our 
export of pork last year was the smallest 
for any year in the present century. 


Nevertheless, the farm business can not 
stop—not if it is to stay solvent. What 
farmers can do individually is just about 
| what the alert men are doing this Spring: 
They are reducing the acreage of the un- 
promising cash crops, increasing the acre- 
age of the more promising cash crops, and 
they are planning to build up again the 
reserves of feedstuffs which are an essen- 
tial backlog for our animal industries. 

Above all, they are taking every pos- 
sible step to cut the costs of production 
That means saving labor, saving overhead 
expenses wherever possible, planning the 
work more carefully, using good seed and 
}good breeding stock, figuring for yields 
| which will make the cost lowest per bushel 
|or per acre, and for a business organiza- 
| ton which will make the best net return 
per farm. It is effort along these lines 


000, according to figures furnished by the 
Dodge Corporation—an increase in value 
of 57 per cent over February; in fact, the 
largest figure since July, 1930. In the 
item of “public works and public utilities.” 
March hit the highest mark recorded in 
many years for any one of the first three 
calendar months. 


{ 


Highway Construction 


How are we getting along with road- 
building — that important prosperity 
builder? Road building, you know, is a 
kind of “double-header” when it comes 
to making jobs: First, in actual work on 
highways, bridges, and so forth; second, 
in the stimulation of the automotive in- 
dustry, the acceleration of transport, the 
effective opening of new areas, the devel- 
opment of resources, the augmenting of 
trade. During the first two months of last 
year—1930—$14,500,000 of Federal high- 
way-aid funds were obligated for new 
State highway construction, but during 
January and February of this year the 
amount was more than five times that 
sum. 


In March, 1931, the Federal-aid highway 
contracts awarded amounted to $52,000,- 
000, against $13,000,000 in March, 1930. The 
world’s road-building program for 1931 
will reach the stupendous sum of about 
$3,000,000,000, of which $2,000,000,000 will 
be in the United States. You can easily 
see what that means for the opening up|! 
of new markets, the relief of unemploy- 
ment, and the heig' tening of public confi- 
dence. 

Residential Building 

Let us look, now, at the vital question 
of residential building. Experts like 
Clarence Woolley, head of the American 
Radiator Company, tell me that this fac- 
tor is one of the most accurate indexes of 
the business outlook. Building (you will 
remember) began to fall off nearly a year 
before the Steck Market crash of 1929— 
a warning that something was going to 
happen. The high interest on money 
needed for stock-market manipulation 
made money too expensive for building 
And so now, with low money, we have the 
first signs of building recovery—a most 
promising harbinger. 

What is the actual trend now? What do 
we find? During February the contracts 
for residential construction began to rise, 
and with the advent of March this in- 
dustry was registering an advance greater 
than the seasonal one. In February of 
last year residential building contracts 

| covered a little over 15,000,000 feet of floor 
space, while in February, 1931, the figure 
was more than 16,500,000 square feet. 

| An advance in residential building 
means much for better business every- 
where. My good friend Dr. Gries, secre- 
tary of the President’s Conference on 
Home Building and Home Ownership, has 
traced back in part the materials and 
equipment of a modest-sized structure 
erected in the Middle West and found that 
at least 40 States had a share in it. 


Services of Government 


Because of these unquestioned benefits 
to large sections of the people, the Gov- 
ernment is keenly interested in the prob- 
lems of residential construction. Many 
Americans, I am afraid, think of the Gov- 
j}ernment at Washington as something re-| 
|}mote, austere, unfeeling. 


|} meal will not seem like a marathon. 


| jungles, heartless income-tax computers, | 


| 


Fees 
oe 


dustry and agriculture, of transportation 
and trading, but also in those everyday 
matters that have to do with the home. | 
And at the head of our Nation is a deeply | 
devoted lover of the home, an arden home- 
enthusiast. 

Let us suppose that the family decides | 
to buy or build a house. It is a critical 
period in the life of the home-seeker. 
He is about to undertake what in most 


|instances will be the largest transaction 


in his life. He simply can not afford 
to blunder, to buy unwisely. Uncertain- | 
ties must be eliminated. How can he! 
tell whether he is getting his money’s 
worth? 

Housing Study 

To answer this vital, this poignant and 
momentous, question with regard to a 
modest house and lot selling for less than 
$15,000, a new study has just been made 
by the Department of Commerce, through 
the National Committee on Wood Utili- 
zation, under the able direction of Mr. 
Axel Oxholm, on the important question 
of “How to Judge a House.” This, of 
course, is only one of a number of useful 
studies by the Department on problems 
of home building, buying and owning. 

We hear, fairly often, of pig-judging con- 
tests, and cow-judging, and cat-and-dog 
judging. But is it not vastly more im- 
portant to furnish facts and standards for 
an intelligent, discriminating judging of 
a house? Is it not true that home-buyers, 
for the most part, are too easily satisfied, 
too perfunctory in their examination, too 
concerned with mere externals and supcer- 
ficial things? 

They may spend considerable time in 
“eyeing” the color and design of the wall- 
paper in the upstairs bedrooms, and be 
wholly oblivious as to whether the roof 
is securely “anchored,” or whether, on the 
contrary, the next “young hurricane” is 
likely to send it scooting off into the adjoin- 
ing vacant lot. They may make a good 
deal of fuss about an ugly lighting fixture 
and be utterly unaware of a defect in the 
basement stairs that might cause little 
Junior to fall down and break a leg. 


Structural Features 


This new Department of Commerce sur- 
vey of better home building covers the 
essential structural features of a house. 
First of all. there is the foundation. Is 
it correctly constructed, waterproofed, and 
of the proper thickness- Here is a good 
way to find out: Inspect the house on a 
rainy day, or directly after. You will be 
surprised how much you can find out about 
a cellar on a damp day. 

Do you know what causes sagging floors? 
In nine cases out of 10 there is something 
wrong with the supporting floor joists. 
You can easily check up on these joists— 
measure their thickness, width, and 
length, and look out for large knots and 
splits. These defects are particularly se- 
rious if they occur in the middle of the 
joists and near the lower edge. 

Do not feel that the builder has skimped 
if you find your doors made of plywood 
construction—that is, a thin covering sheet 
of wood on both sides, glued onto an in- 
terior layer or core. This is really an ex- 
cellent practice if the proper glue has been 
used and approved methods of manu- 
facture have been followed. 

Are you adequately informed about the 
plastering of a house? Maybe not, but it 
is not difficult to tell a good job from a 
poor one. How should fire danger be} 
minimized? Are you familiar with the ad- 
vantage of fire-stops in frame houses? Is 
unprotected wood placed close to the 
chimney or within two feet of the fur- 
nace? If so, it is bad practice. 


Materials and Arrangements 

How about those rain-spouts and gut- 
ters? Some builders pay more attention | 
to show than to utility. Are those at the| 
back of the house of as good material as | 
those in front? Make sure about this mat- 
ter, because it rains just as hard in the 
back yard as it does in the front “facade.” | 

As you entered the kitchen of a house | 
for sale, you may have been invited, in | 
the hands of a salesman, to look at the 
wonderful cabinet, the beautiful linoleum, | 
the shiny new gas stove, or the modern 
plumbing fixtures. All very important, but 
stop and analyze how you, the housewife, 
are going to use them; that is, in what! 
order. Run through in your mind the! 
successive operations you must execute in| 
preparing various dishes, in setting the/| 
table, and so forth. Intelligent, up-to- 
date house-judging certainly includes a 
careful check-up on sensible kitchen ar- 
rangements, so that the preparation of a} 


In this whole question of buying a house | 


. They are apt] there is one especially vital point to bear 
|to conjure up images of tangled red-tape|in mind. Concentrate on essential sound- | 


ness and suitability, and get the facts 


| works 57'2 
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-BIRD.HOUSE AT NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


Increased Wages 


Sought for Labor 
At West Point 


Representative LaGuardia 
Asks Secretary Doak to 
Acquaint the President 
With Conditions There 


Declaring that the Department of War 
| has reduced wages on Government work 
at the Military Academy at West Point, 





lM! | Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 


In the program for a greatly en- 
larged National Zoological Park, 
the Bird House is the first of a 
number of new buildings to be 
erected. The structure has an 
elaborate landscape setting, and 
the exterior, shown above, is or- 
namented with mosaics and fig- 
ures suggestive of the purpose of 
the building. Within, the cages— 
one of which, occupied by rare 
specimens of birds, is shown to | 


| York City, in a letter made public April 12, 
| asked the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
| Doak, to present the facts to President 
Hoover. He said that plasterers, brick- 
| layers and masons employed in the Fed- 
eral construction there are being paid 
| from 58 to 75 cents an hour less than the 
prevailing wage rates of that iocality, and 
| added that in this respect the Government 
is setting “a bad example to industry.” 
Mr. LaGuardia’s letter to Secretary 
Doak, dated April 10, follows in full text: 


I am certain that the whole country is 


the left—are fitted with pools {back of President Hoover in his effort 
and shrubbery and tree trunks | to prevent a deflation of wages and lower~ 
to make them habitable and at- ing the American standard of living. Only 
tractive. The National Zoologi- greedy end scifsh cas 
cal Park fe maintained by the | vision will in this period attempt to de=- 
Smithsonian Institution, and is Seer poor Retestnaes ae ae oe 
— the control of the National lof the standard of wages and is keeping 
aa sae yaa Saas |informed on unjustifiable wage reduction. 
£ ass a SS¢ 


to the well-being of the animals | qiszraceful and flagrant disregard of pre~ 
collected therein. Special heating | yailing rate of wages, which I believe you 
appliances, worked out by the [should lay before the President of the 
administration of the Zoological | United States because, unfortunately, one 
Park and installed in the Bird | of the Government's own departments is 
House, provide an even tempera- setting a bad example to industry and is 
ture in which can thrive birds | placing the administration in a most 
natice to the tropics, to the _ | ridiculous position. I appeal to you as 
native to the tropics, to the | the representative of labor in the execu- 
arctics, or to the temperate zones. tive branch of the Government and be- 
Exterior cages permit outdoor cause all efforts on the part of labor 
life in clement weather for the — 


| with the War Department have 


| 
| 
| 


tenants of the Bird House. 


ignored. 
Cites West Point Scale 
I refer to the conditions existing on 
| Government construction under the juris- 
| diction of the Quartermaster Department 
j}at West Point, New York. Conditions at 


Found to Average $50 a Year in Cit | West Point have been most unfair and 


Findings in First Complete 
Large Center Published 


[Continued 


General practitioners put in an average 
of 65 hours a week, partial specialists 52 
hours a week and complete specialists 52 
hours a week. Nearly one-third of the 
physicians who answered questionnaires 


said that they worked more than 70 hours | 


a week. 

The net incomes of physicians ranged 
from a deficit of more than $1.000 to a 
profit of $36,500 reported by one complete 
specialist The average net income was 
$5,156, general practitioners having an 
average of $3,744, partial specialists $5,265, 
and complete specialists $6,797. 

General practitioners in dentistry 
earned considerably more than general 
medical practitioners, their net income be- 
ing on an average $4,983. The average net 
income for all dentists was put at $5,102. 

The Detroit survey showed that in that 
city both physicians and dentists earned 
more than in Philadelphia. The average 
net income for Detroit physicians was 
found to be $5,596, or $440 more than in 
Philadelphia. 
ist earned a net income of $6,075. 


In Philadelphia there were sufficient 
dentists to give each man, woman and 
child 1.7 hours a year in the dentist's 
chair. In Detroit, if each inhabitant 
were taken in turn, only one hour a year 
could be provided. The surveys indicate 
that in each case more dentists are needed 
in order to provide adequate care. 

The reports showed that both in Phila- 
delphia and in Detroit much medical care 
was given free or at reduced rates. Forty 
per cent of all days of hospital care in 
Philadelphia were furnished free and 8 
per cent of all patients were treated free 
by physicians. “More than one-third of 
all patients,” the report says, “received 
care free or at reduced rates.” 

In Detroit it was tound that about 30 
per cent of all physicians’ patients are 
charged less than the private physicians’ 
usual fee. Seven per cent, on the average, 
received free care, 19 per cent are cared 
for at reduced rates and 5 per cent are 
referred to free or part-pay clinics. 

The researches of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care are being carried 
out under the supervision of Dr. Harry 
H. Moore, formerly of the United States 
Public Health Service. The reports on 
Philadelphia and Detroit were made by 
Dr. Nathan Sinai and Alden B. Mills, of 
the research staff. 

Expenses of Typical 
Physician in Detroit 

Detroit’s typical physician has spent 7.4 
years preparing to practice medicine, he 
hours a week, he gives free 
care to 7 per cent of his patients and 
reduced rates to 10 per cent, he has in- 
vested $3,227 in equipment, he pays out 
45 cents for professional expenses from 
every dollar he receives, and he earns a 
net annual income of $5,596. 

This is the picture which emerges from 
a study of Detroit physicians and den- 
tists, the resutls of which were made pub- 


{lic April 11 by the Committee on the Costs 


of Medical Care. Dr. Nathan Sinai and 
Alden B. Mills, members of the com- 
mittee’s technical staff, made the report. 

In general it was found that physicians 
who specialized had expendi more time 
than general practitioners in preliminary 
study, worked fewer hourse each week, 
and received larger incomes. 

The number of years devoted to pre- 
liminary study ranged all the way from 
three to 15, with complete specialists aver- 
aging eight years each, partial specialists 
averaging seven, and general practitioners 
averaging six years each. The greater 
part of Detroit's doctors are relatively 
young, three-fourths of them having been 
graduated from medical schools after 1910, 
and 38 per cent after 1920. 

General practitioners work on an aver- 
age 61 hours a week, partial specialists 57 
hours a week, and complete specialists 54 
hours a week. 

The cost of 


professional equipment 


| ranged from $500 for the beginning doctor 


to $18,000 for the well-established special- | 
ist. The average was $2,281 for general | 
practitioners, $2,907 for partial special- 
ists, and $5,211 for complete specialists 


Survey of Facilities of Any 
by Interior Department 


from Page 1.] 
| 

The median net | 
| Detroit dentists, the survey showed, are | 
| obliged to be good business men as well! 
} aS expert technicians. | 
“One dentist,” says the report, in dis- 
| cussing the financial problems of the pro- | 
fession, “has made an arbitrary classi- 
fication of poor risks, and asks for pay- 
ment in advance from all traveling men, 
|automobile and real estate salesmen, 
lawyers and employed married women.” 
Eighty-seven per cent of the dentists, 

| however, stated that they sometimes gave | 
treatment at reduced fees to patients un- | 
able to pay the full charge, and 60 per | 
cent stated that they sometimes gave free 
care under such conditions. It is added 


, and half earned more. 
| income was only $4,548. 


that although “the dentists as a whole | 


|are spending one-third of their time in 


| constructed. 


unfavorable to labor for several years. 
The new buildings at West Point are be- 
ing constructed by the War Department. 
There is no private contractor. Congress 
only recently passed a prevailing rate of 
wage law which requires all private con- 
tractors doing Government work to pay 
labor the prevailing rate of wages in the 
locality in which the building is being 
The least the Government 
can do is to follow the spirit and intent 
of that law. How can the President ex- 
pect to get the cooperation of industries 
in maintaining wages when the War De- 
partment flagrantly disregards the policy 
and ignores the law requiring the pay- 
ment of the prevailing rate of wages on 
Government work. 


To be specific, I desire to call your at- 
tention to the fact that skilled laborers, 
such as bricklayers, stone masons and plas= 
terers are paid from 58 cents to 75 cents 
an hour less than the prevailing rate of 
wages in the West Point locality. I called 
this condition to the attention of the House 
}On several occasions. Only recently when 
| the House appropriated additional funds 
for construction, assurance was given that 
the exploitation of labor, the lowering of 


The average Detroit dent- | 


| the standard of wages and the discrimina- 
; tion against union labor would cease at 
West Point. 


Appeal to Secretary 


The standard of the prevailing rate of 

Even though each dentist were to de- | Wages for masons, bricklayers, carpenter# 
vote 2,000 hours a year to “productive | and plasterers that I have taken for com- 
| work,” instead of the present average of | parison 1s not that of New York City, but 
| 1,324, they point out, they would be able | of the cities of Highland Falls, Newburgh 
;to give each man, woman and child in/and Middleburg in the immediate vicinity 
Detroit only one hour in the dental chair|of West Point. These conditions were 
| each year. brought to the attention of the Secretary 
of War only recently by officials of the 
| Bricklayers’, Masons’ and _ Plasterers’ 
| Union. I am informed that these officials 


work for which there is no direct re- 
|muneration or in simply waiting for pa- 
tients” the people of Detroit are probably 
receiving less than an adequate amount 
of dental care. 


Dentists Have Larger 


Incomes Than Doctors 


Detroit dentists have larger average net | 
incomes than physicians, earning $6,075 
annually as against the physicians’ §$5,- 
596. Their incomes do not vary so widely 
as do those of physicians, however. No 
dentist carns less than $500 a year, though 
4 per cent of the physicians fall into that | 
class. The highest dental income, which 
is approximately $20,000, is, however, | 
about $6,500 below the highest net income | 
received by a Detroit physician. 

The average working week for dentists | 
is 44 hours. The number of “productive” | 
office hours put in each year ranges from | 
a minimum of 150 to a maximum of 3,050} 
—or from half an hour to 10 hours each 
working day. 

Charges vary almost as widely. The 
average charge for all service by all den- 
tists was $7.75 an hour, of which $4.50 
| Was net profit to the dentist. There was 
a@ range, however, of from $1 to $14 an 
hour for similar services. 
| In order to prepare themselves for their 
profession Detroit dentists have ordinarily 
; Spent three or four years in dental col- 
‘lege. Only 15 per cent spent less than 
this amount of time; 11 per cent spent 
five years and 3 per cent six years. The 
capital investment necessary to set up 
and equip an office ranged from a mini- 
mum of $1,500 to a maximum of $37,500, 
with a mean average of $5,937. Dentists 
spend 42 cents out of each dollar received 
for expenses, whereas physicians spend 45 
cents. 


Effect of Solar Activity 
On Radio Signals Described 


That solar activity in the form of sun 
spots as well as thunderstorms and other 
types of magnetic disturbance of the 
“ether” have very definite effects upon 
radio transmission is indicated in a report 
of Dr. L. W. Austin, of the Bureau of 
Standards, covering the present status of 
knowledge of the connection between radio 
waves and atmospherics. 

The Bureau scientist's study indicates 
that the shorter the wave length the more 
sensitive do radio telegraph signals be- 
come to solar or magnetic activity. Be- 
low a wave length of 60 meters, Dr. Austin 
finds, magnetic storms generally are ac- 
companied by depression of signals by 
night and day and the effects become 
greater the closer the signal path ap- 
proaches the magnetic poles of the earth. 
—Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Articles Filed to Impeach 
Florida State Comptroller 


TALLAHASSEE, F1a., April 11. 
Articles of impeachment have been filed 


| were told by the Quartermaster’s Office 
that they were acting under orders and 
would pay the prevailing rate of wages 
when ordered to do so. Self-respecting 
union-organized labor has been on the 
black list at West Point for a long time. 
Officials of unions have been barred on 
many occasions from obtaining informa- 
tion as to labor conditions at West Point, 


During the present depression, the work 
in the building trades has been so slack 
that many of the trades have been com- 
pelled to adopt the rotation system of 
work on construction in order to divide 
the work among all members of the union 
and also prevent a reduction of the wagé 
scale. There are sufficient men available 
of all building trades for the work at 
West Point and there is no justification 
for the reduced wages being paid at this 
very moment on these jobs. 


Aid to Red Cross. 


The building trade unions can furnish 
all the men West Point will call for pro- 
viding the prevailing rate of wages is paid. 
It may interest you to know that when 
the call went forth by the Red Cross for 
relief of the Mississippi flood victims, the 
stone masons, and the stone masons’ help= 
ers local unions of New York City in re- 
sponse to an appeal which I made to 
them, immediately donated $1,000 to the 
Red Cross. They always stand ready to 
respond to any appeal made by their gov- 
ernment. It is impossible to explain to 
them why a government department takes 
advantage of the unemployment situation 
to reduce wages, especially when the law 
requires the payment of the prevailing 
rate and Congress has appropriated suf- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


We 


FAMOUS GRACIOUSNESS 
St. Regis graciousness is cherished 
by the world’s most discriminating 
internationals ...an atmosphere of 
smart butsecluded living towhich they 
always return. Transient accommo- 
dations at rates well within reason. 


HOTEL 


which has kept the average farmer’s head 


outlook for improvement is not promising.” above water so far and which eventually 


corrugated brows “in conference,” lofty | 


about such matters. Do not permit your-! 
(or “not-to-lofy”) speechifying, mammoth 


Out of every dollar received from patients,| against State Comptroller Ernest Amos, | 
self to be led astray by gaudy, flashy al- 


| 


The Conference Board's report is divided 
into two parts. Part I gives a carefully 
summarized analysis of the contemporary 
facts regarding industrial production, 
wages, prices, employment, foreign trade, 
public and private finance, and other fac-| 
tors that give each country its special im- 
portance in the economic commonweakh 
of nations. Part II contains original arti- 
cles specially prepared by foreign cor- 
respondents of the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Americans are thus| 
enabled to see foreign economic situations 
through the eyes of competent foreign 
observers, 


will bring him through these hard times, 


colonnades and and _ shining 


porticos 


Maine Goes Two Months 
With No Auto Fatalities. 
Avucusta, Meg., April 11. 


domes. 

But that conception is a bit erroneous. 
Your Government, when you come to 
know it, is a very human thing. Many 
people in it are working modestly, but 
busily and earnestly, for you—and that 

No fatal automobile accidents occurred is no more than fair, because when you 
in Maine during the month of March, ac-| pay taxes you have a right to expect 
cording to the monthly accident report} service. The mood of the vast majority 
from the office of Gen. James W. Hanson, | of these servants of yours at Washington | 
Chief of the State Highway Police. Feb-|is not paternalistic at all; they sincerely | 
ruary also was reported free from motor | desire to help the citizen, in a cooperative | 
vehicle fatalities, way, not only in the broad fields of in-| 


‘ 


| merit 


lurements or enticing “special features” 
that are not backed by solid general 
in the structure. In a home, we 
ought to look for the wholesome, substan- 
tial characteristics of undisputed worth. 
If we insist rigorously on those qualities, 
we shall be doing dur bit for American 
industry and business, as well as for our 
own future contentment. 

The foregoing is the full text of a 
radio address delivered by Dr. Klein | 
on April 12 from Washington, D. C., 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- | 
tem. 


the average practitioner had to spend} 
about 13 cents to maintain his office, not 
counting 4 cents for a nurse and 3 cents 
for an office girl; 9 cents for maintenance 


and depreciation on his automobile; 6 cents! 


on drugs and supplies, and lesser amounts 
for other necessities. 


Net incomes ran from less than nothing! 


to $26,500 a year. On the average, gen- 
eral practitioners had net incomes of $4,- 
750, partial specialists $4,640, and com- 
plete specialists, $7,805. 


who has charge of the supervision of State 
|banks in Florida. Charges made against 
|him allege that he allowed a bank to de- | 
clare a dividend while insolvent and al- | 
lowed deposits to be removed; and that 
he permitted the bank to use its own cap- 
ital stock to buy the stock of other cor- 
porations in violation of the law and 
tailed to remove from the board of di- | 
rectors the members approving such acts. 

Comptroller Amos stated orally that the 
|impeachment proceedings are without 


| 





The median gross income for all physi-| foundation and that many of the issues | 
cians in Detroit was $8,147; that is, half| mentioned in the charges are now in liti- 


}of Detroit's doctors earned less than this,| gation in civil action. 


ST. REGIS 


Fifth Avenue New York 
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— 


Business Bureau" 


Of Mattress Material Sustained Upheld in Action 
On Trade Ruling 


‘Court Denies Injunction to 
i ‘3 y = | = . “ae. . 
weight; but it is always open to inter Restrain Circulation of 


ested parties to show that the Legislature | 
has transgressed the limits of its power.” | Order Issued by Federal 
Trade Commission 


Estate Adjudged 
Liable for Tax 


On Trust Income 


« 


On Docket of the | 


Supreme Court Law Preventing Use of ‘Shoddy’ Is Valid as’ 
| iia | Safeguard of Public Welfare | 


‘Summary of Proceedings in 
Which Printed Petitions 
Or Statements Have Been 
Placed on Record 


BROKERS—Authority—Construction of contract with owner—Authority of broker 
to represent owner in sale of property— 

Real estate brokers whose contract with the owner of land entitled them to a 
specified commission in the event that the land “may be sold by them” did not 
have authority to represent the owner in making a contract for the sale of the 
land to a purchaser procured by them but were merely authorized thereby to pro- 
cure a purchaser. 

D. N. Toohey & Co. v. Davis; Cohen v. Same; N. H. Sup. Ct. No. 2389. 

f , 
CUSTOMS DUTIES—Forfeiture of vessel—Discharge of cargo on Sunday night 


Inclusion of Right to Receive 
Such Income in Comput-| 
ing Federal Estate Levy | 
Ruled Immaterial | 





INDIANAPOLIs, IND. 
FRANK WEISENBERGER 
v. 
State or INDIANA. 
Indiana Supreme Court, 
No. 24656. 


While the State, in the exercise of this 
power, may subject persons and property | 
to all kinds of restraints and burdens, | 


Ernest P. WAUD ET AL. 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. | 
No. K-502. | 
H. Srantey Hrinricus (FRANK S. BRIGHT, 
RayMOND M. ASHCRAFT, ASHCRAFT & ASH- 
CRAFT, and BricHT, THOMPSON, HINRICHS 
& Warren with him on the brief), for | 
plaintiffs; J. H. SHepparD and CHARLES 
B. Rucc (P. E. MILLER on the brief), 
for defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
April 6, 1931 


GREEN, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

Plaintiffs bring this suit as executors 
of the estate of George F. Griffin, de- 
ceased, to recover the sum of $5,242.28, | 
with interest, paid as Federal income tax | 


for the period of May 4, 1920, to Dec. 31, 
1920. The facts have been stipulated, and 
the issue in the case is whether certain | 
sums paid to the executors as income 
from a trust created by the decedent's | 
father were taxable as income against | 
decedent's estate | 


| 
The findings of fact show that the de- | 
cedent, in his lifetime, under the will of | 
his father and an agreement with other | 
heirs, received one-half of the net income | 
of the trust estate created under his| 
father’s will, until his death, and there- | 
after his estate received this income until | 
the expiration of a certain period. The | 
Commissioner determined the value of the 
right to receive this income from the time | 
of the death of the decedent, George F. 
Griffin, to the end of the period for which | 
it was to be received, included this value | 
as a part of the gross estate of the de- 
cedent, and assessed the estate tax ac- 
cordingly. 

When the plaintiffs filed a Federal in- | 
come-tax return, as executors, for the pe- 
riod of May 4, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1920, they | 
did not include this income from the| 
trust as a part of the income of the| 
estate, but the Commissioner, upon an 
audit of the return, did so include it and | 
assessed a deficiency by reason thereof. | 
The plaintiffs paid this additional assess- | 
ment with interest and duly filed an ap-| 
plication for refund on the ground that | 
the income so received was not taxable 
as income to the estate of which they | 
were executors. The application for re- 
fund having been rejected by the Com- 
missioner, this suit was brought. 


Plaintiff's Contention 


The contention of the plaintiffs is in 
brief that the property which was so taxed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
became by virtue of the bequest of his | 
jather, and was a part of the corpus of 
the estate of George E. Griffin, deceased: 
that it had been taxed as such under the 
estate tax provision; that being a part of 
the corpus or principal of the estate it 
was not income within the meaning of the | 
Revenue Act of 1918; and that the action 
of the Commissioner resulted in double 
taxation, which Congress did not intend. | 


We are unable to agree that the prop- 
erty taxed became a part of the corpus | 
of the estate by virtue of the bequest ex- 
cept in the sense that all receipts by an 
estate eventually become a part thereof. | 
Nor do we think there was any double 

*taxation. In this case, the estate tax and | 
the income tax were levied upon two dif- | 
ferent things and under two different 
principles. The estate tax was levied as 
a transfer tax and in this case is measured | 
by the value of the right to receive cer- | 
tain property, while the income tax was | 
levied and assessed upon the gain derived | 
from other property. | 


The Federal estate tax is an indirect | 
tax and not a direct tax upon property. | 
It is merely a tax upon the privilege of 
transferring property. Whether the same 
transaction may give rise to the levy and | 
assessment of another tax is not at all | 
material and does not at all affect the | 
question of whether an income tax may | 
be collected under the circumstances of 
the case at bar. 


It is quite true that a gift or bequest | 
of capital assets, even if payable in in- | 
stallments, or consisting of interest due | 
at a future date, or other items of that | 
nature, does not constitute income. The | 
cases cited by counsel for plaintiffs are 
mostly of this nature and are, therefore, | 
not applicable herein. In the instant case, | 
the bequest was of the right to receive | 
this income, and when the income was 
paid it still remained income. j 


The precise que ion involved in aia | 
case was determinea in Irwin v. Gavit, 
268 U. S. 161, wherein it is held in effect 
that the beneficiary for life, or for a term 
of years, of the income of a trust estate 
created by will is taxable on that income | 
as such. Practically the same objections 
were raised therein to the taxation of the 
income from the trust as income to the 
estate as are made in the case now be- 
ing considered and these objections were 
held to be unfounded. 


Tax Board Sustained 


The Board of Tax Appeals in the case 
of Ernest P. Waud et al., Executors, 6 B. 
T. A. 871, has held that the income here 
involved was subject to income tax upon 
the authority of Irwin v. Gavit, supra; | 
and also held in the case of Bull, Executor, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 7 B 
T. A. 993, that a tax in one form may be 
imposed on the present value of the right 
of expectancy and a tax in another form 
imposed upon the income when derived. 
In the case of Widener v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 8 B. T. A. 651, the | 
Board of Tax Appeals sustained the posi- 
tion taken by the Government in the | 
case now before the court. We concur in| 
the reasoning of the Board of Tax Appeals 
in the cases cited above, 


We have examined with care the other | 
cases cited by plaintiffs in support of their 
position, but find that they are based on 
facts so much different from those of the | 
case at bar, that, in our opinion, they have | 
no bearing thereon. | 

It follows that the petition of plaintiffs 
must be dismissed. It is so ordered. 

WHALEY, Judge; WILLIAMs, Judge; Lir- | 
TLETON, Judge; and Boorn, Chief Justice, | 





concur. 


Retail Company Enters 
Kentucky Sales Tax Suit | 


Frankrort, Ky., April 11. 
An amended petition has been filed in| 
the Kentucky sales tax case entitled 
Moore v. State Board of Charities and 
Correction. Under the amended petition 
the D. T. Bohon Company, which is en- 
gaged in a retail business end hence supe | 
ject to the tax, would be made a party to} 
the action. 


The Kentucky Court of Appeals in its 
decision in the case said, “It is manifest | 
that a representative of the class of tax- 
payers which will have to bear the burden 
= Wo tax should be made a party to this 


without special licemse—Seizure of vessel after offense has been committed— 


A vessel from which liquor of a value in excess of $500 was unladen at an 
American port on Sunday and at night without the special license from the col- 
lector required by section 450 of the Tariff Act of 1922 was subject to forfeiture 
under section 453, although the vessel was seized by the Coast Guard after the 
liquors were unladen, since seizure while the offense is being committed, is not a 
condition to the right of forfeiture under such statutes. 


United States v. Blackwood; C. C. A. 1, No. 2529, March 10, 1931. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Forfeiture of vessel—Discharge of cargo on Sunday night 
without special license—Evidence as to foreign origin of goods— 


In a proceeding to forfeit a vessel for the discharge of its cargo on Sunday night 
without a special license from the collector under sections 450 and 453 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, evidence which warranted a finding that the officers who seized 
the vessel had probable cause to believe that the cargo was of foreign origin placed 
the burden of proving the contrary on the claimant, under section 615 of the act. 


United States v. Blackwood; C. C. A. 1, No. 2529, March 10,1931. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER—Matters actionable—Letters from insurance company to 
policyholders—Libel as to agent—Notice that agency had terminated and that 
premiums had not been paid— 


Letters written by an insurance company to certain of its policyholders who had 
secured their policies through a certain local agent advising the policyholders 
that the authority of such agent to represent the company and to collect or receive 
premiums on its behalf had been withdrawn, that the company’s records did not 
showt that certain premiums on the policies of such holders had been paid and that 
the company would appreciate prompt remittance to a specified State agent, was 
not libelous to the agent on the theory that the letters informed the policyholders 
that he had collected premiums and had not accounted therefor to the company, 
since the only inference which could be drawn therefrom was that the premium 
had not been paid and that payment should be made, not to such local agent 
through whom the policies had been secured, but to the State agent specified in 
the letters. 


Kreate-Sandford Co. v. Equitable Firc & Marine Insurance Co.; D. C., E. D. Ky,., 
March 27, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Sales—Title—Allowance of trade-in value on old car as cir- 
cumstance placing buyer on notice as to dealer's title— 


An automobile dealer's allowance of $1,000 as the trade-in value of an old car 
taken in as a part of the purchase price of a $1,621.50 car was not sufficient to 
place purchaser on inquiry as to the dealer's title to, and right to sell, the latter 
car, although the old car was, in fact, worth not more than $500. 


Northwestern Finance Co. v. Russell et al.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 22975, March 23, 
1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Sales—Conditional sales contract—Assignment to finance 
company—Finance company’s rights as against good faith purchaser from dealer— 


An automobile finance company which filed a conditional sales contract which 
had been assigned to it by a dealer but did not record its bill of sale by which it 
had acquired title to the automobile from the dealer in the office of the county 
auditor under Washington statutes providing therefor, although it knew that the 
purchaser was the dealer's salesman and that the car was being kept at the dealer's 
salesroom and garage and was being used for demonstration purposes, was not 
entitled to the car as against a good faith purchaser from the dealer, although 
such subsequent purchaser bought the car without searching the index of contracts 
of condition of sale. 


Northwestern Finance Co. v. Russell et al.; Wash Sup. Ct., No. 22975, March 23, 
1931. 


PROHIBITION—Search and seizure—Violation of State law in acquiring informa- 
tion for affidavit of probable cause—Gaining entrance to club rooms by artifice— 


A search of the club rooms of a fraternal order and the seizure of liquor therein 
by Federal agents wag not unreasonable and void under the Fourth Amendment, 
and the evidence so obtained was not“subject to suppression in a prosecution of 
the steward and custodian for the manufacture, sale and possession of intoxicating 
liquor, by reason of the fact that the information stated in the affidavit of probable 
cause on which the warrant for the search of the club rooms was issued was ac- 
quired after the agents had gained entrance to the club rooms by cards purporting 
to show that they were members of the club, in violation of a Pennsylvania statute 
prohibiting the fraudulent use of the name or title of a fraternal organization, 
since evidence obtained by fraud, trick or artifice, even though the violation of a 
State law is involved, is admissible in a liquor prosecution, and is therefore also 
admissible to show probable cause as ground for the issuance of a search warrant. 


United States v. Wainer; D.C., W. D. Pa., No. Cr. 6863, March 13, 1931. 


SHIPPING—Regulation—Forfeiture for violation—Construction of count of libel— 
proceeding under shipping statute instead of Prohibition Act— 


A count of a libel to forfeit a vessel alleging that she was unlawfully employed 
by her master in a trade other than that for which she was licensed in that on 
a certain day she was unlawfully employed in transporting, importing and bring- 
ing into the United States a cargo of intoxicating liquors intended for beverage 
purposes in violation of the Eighteenth Amendment and the National Prohibition 
Act and was subject to forfeiture under section 4377 of the Revised Statutes, stated 
a cause of action for forfeiture of the vessel under the such section 4377 which 
provides for the forfeiture of a vessel for employment in a trade other than that 
for which she is licensed, and not a cause of action for forfeiture under the Pro- 
hibition Act. 


United States v. Blackwood; C. C, A. 1, No. 2529, March 10, 1931. 


. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Total and permanent disability—Chronic infectious 
skin disease— 


In an action on a war risk policy evidence that the plaintiff was suffering from 
a chronic skin disease known as “psoriasis,” that the disease was infectious and 
contagious and was so regarded by the plaintiff and others, and that he was 
physically able to work but was unable to obtain employment because of his ap- 
pearance and because of the refusal of others to work or come in contact with 
him, warranted a finding of total and permanent disability. 

United States v. Ranes; C.C. A. 9, No. 6332, March 30, 1931. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Permanent and total disability—Benefits for period prior 
to receipt of due proof— 


A provision of a converted war risk insurance policy providing that “benefits 
may relate back to a date not exceeding six months prior to receipt of due proof 
of such total permanent disability’ was binding on both the Veterans’ Bureau and 
the court in an action on the policy; the six months’ period ran from the date of 
the receipt of due proof and not from the date of the verdict. 

United States v. Ranes; C.C. A. 9, No. 6332, March 30, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION—Cease and desist order—Publication by better 
business bureau as libel—Injunction against publication—Privileged communica- 
tion— 

A rug manufacturer against whom the Federal Trade Commission had issued a 
cease and desist order directing it to discontinue advertising certain rugs as “Wilton 
rugs” was not entitled to a preliminary injunction restraining a better business 
bureau from announcing to the manufacturer's customers and to the public gen- 
erally that the Commission had issued such an order, in the absence of a showing 
of bad faith or malice on the part of the bureau, since the order was a public 
record, and the threatened libel, if any, would therefore be a privileged communica- 
tion, although the order has not been sustained by the circuit court of appeals; 
the manufacturer could not attack the validity of the order in the injunction pro- 
ceeding, since its statutory remedy, in the event that the Commission has erred, 
is a direct attack upon the order in the circuit court of appeals—Artloom Corpo- 
ration v. National Better Business Bureau, Inc. et al. (D. C., S. D. N. YO—6 U. 8. 
Daily, 354, April 13, 1931. 


POLICE POWER—Extent and exercise of power—Statute prohibiting manufacture 
and sale of mattresses from “shoddy”—Validity of statute— 

An Indiana statute which makes it unlawful to manufacture mattresses from 
material known as “shoddy” and to sel lor offer for sale mattresses so manufactured, 
does not invade the constitutional right to personal liberty or the right to pursue a 
proper vocation, nor does it violate the constitutional prohibition against granting 
to a citizen, or class of citizens, “privileges or immunities which, upon the same 
terms, shall not equally belong to all citizens,” but was a valid exercise of police 
power for the purpose of preserving public health and promoting public welfare.— 
Weisenberger v, State. (Ind, Sup. Ct.)—-6 U. S. Daily, 354, April 13, 1931. 


POLICE POWER—Extent and exercise of power—Prohibiting use of commercial 
commodity—Power to regulate as distinguished from power to prohibit— 

A State, as a general rule, cannot, in the exercise of its police power, absolutely 
prohibit the use of a commercial commodity when, by proper and regulatory pro- 
visions, it may be rendered harmless to health, safety, public welfare, or individual 
third persons, since the power to regulate a lawful business does not necessarily 
carry with it the power to destroy such business—Weisenberger v. State. (Ind. 
Sup. St.)\—6 U. S. Daily, 354, April 13, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


ESTATES AND TRUSTS—Income from trust fund— 

Sums paid to executors as income from a trust created by the decedent’s father 
were taxable as income against decedent's estate, even though the value of the 
right to receive such income was included in the gross estate for estate tax pur- 
Poses.—Waud v. U. 8S. (Ct. Cl. U. 8.) —6 U. S. Daily, 354, April 13, 1931. 


A summary follows of cases, arranged 


the appellate docket during the past week 
\in the clerk's office of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which printed pe- 
titions or statements have been filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the 
subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition 
or statement of the appealing party, the 
title and number of the case, the lower 
court whose decision is sought to be re- 
| viewed, the procedure followed in seeking 
|review, and the citation to, or date of, the 
lower court's opinion or order. 

* 


Carriers—Carriage of goods—Right of shipper 
to reparation after credit for charges by 
consignor— 


Right of shipper to recover reparation on 
shipments for which carrier had been paid 


Commesce Commission) where 
|paid freight charges to carriers but remitted 
carriers’y receipted freight bills to consignors 
and received credit for amount of charges.— 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et al. 
v. Consolidated Cut Stone Co., No. 847; C. 
|C. A. 10, cert. (Feb. 13, 1931). 

Carriers (see also Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ). 


Commerce — Regulation—Foreign corporations 
—Contract of foreign corporation for local 
installation of organ— 


Where contract for building, delivering and 
installing pipe organ called for local erec- 
tiom in Iowa, does fact that parties contem- 
plated that it would.be shipped in interstate 
commerce from New Jersey to Iowa make 
transaction one in interstate commerce, 
within the protection of the interstate com- 
merce clause and beyond the _ regulatory 
power of State over foreign corporations.— 
Palmer v. Aeolian Co., No, 853; C. C. A. 8, cert. 
(46 F. (2d) 746). 


| Constitutional law (see Commerce; 
domain; Jury; Oil and gas). 


| Contracts (see Commerce). 
Corporations (see Commerce; 
tion: Deductions). 
Courts (see Insurance; 

Commission). 
Criminal law (see Jury; Prohibition). 
Customs laws—Offenses against—Sufficiency of 

evidence to support indictment— 

Whether indictment under sec. 593 (b) of 
Tariff Act of 1922, charging defendant unlaw- 
fully, fraudulently and knowingly received, 
transported and concealed imported mer- 
chandise, is sustained by proof that defend- 
lants stored merchandise (intoxicating liquor) 
}on premises of another.—Salibo v. United 
States, No. 851; C. C. A, 5, cert. (46 F, (2d) 
790). 

Dedication—Requisites—Reservation in deed— 

Whether reservation in deed to land “he 
viding that conveyance was subject to right 
to take so much of land as was mecessary 
}to run street through to certain point re- 
sulted in dedication of such land to munici- 
pality under which it could take 
construction of street without condemnation 
proceedings or acquisition of title by pur- 
chase.—McElroy et al. v. Borough of Fort Lee, 
No. 861; C. C. A. 3, cert. (46 F. (2d) 777). 
Deeds (see Dedication). 

Eminent domain—Compensation—Measure and 
amount— 

Whether there is taking of property with- 
out due process of law where land is taken 
for public improvements but. in arriving at 
amount of award therefor, each lot in en- 
tire block is valued, values added and result 
divided by number of square feet in block, 
with average value per square foot being 
paid for the land taken, though that land 
was allegedly of greater value than the rest 
of the block to which the same owner held 
title—Parlex Holding Corp. v. City of New 
York, No. 863; N.Y. Sup. Ct., cert. (247 
N. Y. 569). 

Eminent domain (see also Dedication). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 

Evidence—Violation of ordinance limiting 

speed of trains— 


Eminent 


Federal Taxa- 


eral Employers’ 


Liability Act of municipal 
ordinance 


limiting speed of trains, the ac- 


killed by train traveling allegedly 

of the limit.—Southern Ry. 

etc., No. 866; S. Car. 

27, 1931). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Actions— 
Evidence—Sufficiency to show actionable 
negligence— 7 
Whether actionable negligence on part of 

railroad existed under Federal Employers’ 

Liability Act where evidence allegedly showed 

that injured employe, with insufficient force 

of nine men, was helping to lift 3,000 pound 
steel rail and fellow servants on opposite 
| side, in renewing their holds, jerked the rail 
throwing additional weight on injured em- 
ploye, causing injury.—Missouri-Kansas-Texas 

R. R. Co. of Texas v. Hempkins, No. 856; 

Tex, Ct. Civ. Appls., 6th Sup. Jud. Cir., cert. 

(30 S. W. (2d) 661). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability of 
railroad—Effect of employe’s false statement 
as to age in obtaining employment— 
Liability of railroad in action under Fed- 

eral Employers’ Liability Act for injury, al- 

legedly sustained through negligence of fel- 
low workers, to employe 47 years old, where 
such employe in signing application for em- 
ployment declared his age as 34 in face of 
company rules not to employ inexperienced 

men over 35 or experienced men over 45.— 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v. Guillory, No. 

855; Tex. Ct. Civ. Appls., 6th Sup. Jud. Cir., 

cert. (28 S. W. (2d) 282). 

Insurance—Insurance companies—Regulation 
—Right of court to appoint receiver on alle- 
gation of mismanagement after insurance 
commissioner exercises supervision— 
Whether receiver should be appointed on 

petition of minority stockholders by Kansas 

court for domestic insurance corporation 
taken over by commissioner of insurance un- 
der Kansas law after alleged mismanagement 
and dissipation of assets.—Wright et al. 

Federal Reserve Life Ins, Co. et al., 

Kans. Sup. Ct., cert. (V U. 8. Daily 3052). 

Internal revenue (see Federal Taxation). 

Interstate commerce (see Commerce). 

Interstate Commerce Commission—Order de- 
nying reparation—Review by courts—Suit 
ior mandatory injunction to compel vaca- 
tion— 

Whether there can be judicial 
negative order of Interstate 


ce. *. 
Sup. Ct., cert. 


Moore, 
(Jan. 





review of 
Commerce Com- 


mission entered in reparation proceeding by | 


suit instituted in Supreme Court of District 
of Columbia in equity to set aside order of 
dismissal and to require Commission through 

|injunctive process to conform its order to 

}its statutory authority.—Southern ‘Transpor- 

tation Co. et al. v. Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, No. 843; D, C. Ct. Appls., cert, 

(Feb. 2, 1931). 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
Carriers). 

Intoxicating liquors (see Customs laws; Pro- 
hibition). 

Judgment—Conclusiveness—Effect as to State 
of decree in suit to which it was not party— 
Whether State may be bound 

|by decree entered in suit to 

| State was not and could not 

made a party without its consent.—Utah 

v. United States, No, 849; C. C. A. 10, cert. 

(Jan, 14, 1931). 

Jury—Qualification of jurors—Waiver of right 
to object to disqualification— 

| Whether defendant in Federal criminal 

| prosecution can waive disqualification of juror 

| who had theretofore been convicted of felony, 
in view of said juror's alleged absolute dis- 
qualification from, jury service under Con- 
stitution and laws of Texas.—Strang v. United 
States, No. 859; C. C. A. 5, cert. (45 F, (2d) 


(see also 


which that 


1006). 
Limitation of 
| Master and servant 

Liability Act). 
Mines — Public mineral lands — Assessment 
work—Sufficiency of proof as to amount— 
| Whether evidence that assessment work was 
done on mining claim by owner thereof, 
who claimed value to be worth required 
amount, was sufficient, in absence of other 
evidence to show value of work, that it im- 
proved mine or that it accorded with pre- 
| Vailing wage rate, to satisfy statute for 
| Alaska as to doing annual work.—Chichagoff 
Extension Gold Mining Co, v. 
Gold Mining Co., No, 848; C. C. 
(45 F. (2d) 553) 

Mines—Public mineral lands—Location—Right 
to relocate after failure to do necessary 
assessment work— 

Whether, under statute for Alaska, locator 
of mining claim who allegedly forfeited rights 
by reason of failure to do annual assessment 
work is precluded from ever thereafter re- 
locating same ground.—Chichagoff Extension 
Gold Mining Co. vy, Alaska Handy Gold Min- 
| ing Co., No, 848; C. C, A. 9 cert. (45 F, 
| (2d) 553), 
| Mortgages—Validity—Action 
fraud—Burden of proof— 
Whether, in suit to cancel mortgages, fraud 
being allegedly shown in record, the bur- 
den was upon mortgagee to connect morte 


actions (see Public 
(see Federal 


lands). 
Employers’ 





A. 9, cert. 


to cancel for 


jaccording to subject matter, docketed on | 


|unreasonable rates (as found by Interstate | 
shipper had | 


Interstate Commerce | 


land for | 


Propriety of trial court's admission in evi- | 
dence at trial of suit for damages under Fed- | 


tion being to recover for death of deceased | 
in excess | 


v. | 
No. 862; 


in equity | 


Alaska Handy | 


Appeal from the Marion Criminal Court. 
Opinion of the Court 
March 4, 1931 “ 
| Myers, C. J.—Appellant, by an indict- 
|ment in two counts, was charga, tried | 
j/and convicted (Count 1) of unlawfully 
}manufacturing bed mattresses from mate- 
|rial known as “shoddy,” and (Count 2) 
jof unlawfully selling and offering to sell 
|bed mattresses manufactured out of ma- 
known as “shoddy.” Sec. 8250, | 





| terial 
|/Burns 1926; Acts 1917, p. 435. 

| Appellant assigns as errors the overrul- 
ing of his motion to quash the indictment, 
land the overruling of his motion for a new | 
ltrial. In support of both of these assign- 
ments he asserts that the statute upon | 
which the indictment is based is uncon- | 
|stitutional and void for the reason that 
lit is inhibited by Art. I, secs. 1, 23, of | 
the Constitution of Indiana. 

The challenged enactment, in so far as | 
|the same is pertinent to the counts of the 
|indictment, provides that “No person * * * 

shall employ or use in the making, re- 
making or renovating of any mattresses; | 
* * * (b) Any material known as ‘shoddy,’ 
and made in whole or in part from old 
or worn clothing, carpets, or other fabric 
or material previously used, or any other 
|fabric or material from which ‘shoddy’ 
jis constructed. (2) No person, * * *, 
|shall sell, offer to sell * * * any mat- 
| tresses made, remade or renovated in vio- 
lation of subsection one of this section.” 
| Question Presented 

\One of Police Power 

The indictment, Count 

that appellant did “unlawfully, 
land knowingly manufacture bed mat- 
tresses made from material known as 
‘shoddy’ which mattresses were then and 
ithere made from old and worn clothing, | 
carpets, old mattresses and other fabrics | 
and material which had been previously | 
lused from which said fabric and mate- | 
rial shoddy is constructed.” Count Two, | 
lthat he did “unlawfully and knowingly | 
‘sell and offer to sell, deliver and have in| 
|his possession with intent to sell, deliver | 
land consign, bed mattresses which had | 
lthen and there been made and manufac- 
ltured from old worn clothing, old mat- 
\tresses, carpets and other fabrics and} 
|material which had been previously used 
|known as shoddy.” It will be noticed that | 
the indictment is limited to shoddy, made | 
\from old or worn or previously used | 
articles. | 
| As we understand appellant, he is not 





One, charges 
feloniously | 


} 


|claiming that the statute is unreasonable | 
ior that it unjustly deprives him of any | 
lof his natural rights. If such a claim 
|were made, it could not be sustained for | 
|the reason that we would be be compelled 
in that respect to abide the implied or 
expressed determination of the Legisla- 

ture. Hedderich v. State 101 Ind. 564. 

Generally speaking, either the Federal 
or State Constitution supplies the only} 
standard for determining the validity or| 
invalidity of a statute. In this case, as} 
we have seen, appellant relies upon sec-| 
tion 1, supra, as giving him the “un- | 
alienable” right to “life, liberty, and the 
|pursuit of happiness,” and _ section 23, 
|supra, “The General Assembly shall not) 
grant to any citizen, or class of citizens, | 
|privileges or immunities which, upon the 
same terms, shall not equally belong to| 
all citizens.” 

A constitutional personal liberty clause, 
or the right to pursue any proper voca- 
tion, is regarded as an inalienable right, 
and a privilege not to be restricted ex- 
cept for good cause.. In re Leach, Ex 
parte, (—) 134 Ind. 665; 34 N. E. 641; 
Wyeth v. Cambridge Board of Health, 
(—) 200 Mass. 474; Meyer v. Nebraska, 
(—) 262 U. S. 390, 399. 


Reasonableness of 


| Restriction Involved 

The authority of the legislature to en- 
}act the statute here in question must be 
|sustained, if at all, as a proper exercise 
|of police power for the promotion of peace, 
|safety, health or welfare of the public. 
Courts are not concerned in the wisdom | 
;or expediency of such legislation, where 
it is apparent that it tends toward the 
preservation of the public health or wel- 
fare evidently intended by the legislature, | 
{but that body is not the sole arbiter of 
|what constitutes proper exercise of the 
|public power. For, as said in Weaver vy. 
Palmer Bros. Co., (—) 270 U. S. 402, 409; | 
|79 L. ed. 654, “Legislative determinations | 
|express or implied are entitled to great | 


| 








gage with old mortgage or whether mortgagor 

carried burden of showing that obligations 

attacked represented fictitious increase in in- 

debtedness.—Austin v. Osborne et al. No 

£60; C. C. A. 5, cert. (Feb. 14, 1931). | 

Oil and gas—Regulation—Statute prohibiting | 
waste—Validity— 

Validity of California statute ‘‘to protect 
natural resources of petroleum and gas from 
waste and destruction,” challenged on ground 
that it is void for uncertainty and lack of 
standard, as to what is permitted and what! 
is prohibited, necessary to satisfy due proc- 
ess clause of Fourteenth Amendment.—Ban- 
dini Petroleum Co. et al. v. Superior Court 
for County of Los Angeles et al., No. 852; | 
D. Ct. Appl., 2nd Appel. Dist., appl. (V U. S. 
Daily 3102). 

Prohibition—Offenses—Possession and sale as 
single or separate offenses— 

Whether possession and sale of intoxicating 
liquor in all cases necessarily constitute two 
offenses, and, where possession or transpor- 
tation are ingredients of a sale. whether 
there are saparate offenses or onlY One affense, | 
—Bonner y. United States, Nos. 857-858; C. C 
A. 8, cert. (46 F, (2d) 619). 
Prohibition—Search and seizure—Search with- 

out warrant—Probable cause— 

Validity of search for and seizure of in- 
toxicating liquor where officers had no war- 
} rant and allegedly had no personal knowledge ; 
that defendant was carrying liquor, convic- 
tion being had under Hasting Act prohibiting 
transportation of intoxicating liquor in In- | 
dian territory ad evidence being received as 


legger.—Underhill v. United States, 
1C. C. A. 10, cert, (Mar. 13, 1931). 
| Prohibition (see also Customs laws). 
| Public lands—Grants—Remedies to vacate in 
| cases of fraud or mistake—Limitations— 
| Whether statute of limitations barring ac- 
tions to vacate or annul grants of land made 
by United States, enacted to make safe and. 
secure title to such lands) may be avoided) 
by action commenced to impress such lands 
with constructive trust because of fraud, and 
letting decree therein have effect of recon- 
| veyance.—Utah v, United States, No. 849; C, C, 
|} A. 10, cert. (Jan, 14, 1931). 

Public lands (see also Mines). | 
Railroads (see Carriers; Federal Employers’ LI- | 

ability Act; Interstate Commerce Commis | 

sion). 
| Receivers (see Insurance). 

Search and seizure—Search warrants—Motion | 

to quash—Disposition before trial— 

Where motion to quash search warrant is 
made in advance of trial, is it the duty of | 
district court to hear merits of such motion | 
| before proceeding with trial and admitting | 
}evidence obtained as result of search and | 
seizure.—Salibo vy. United States, No. 851; C. 
Cc. A. 5, cert. (46 F. (2d) 790). | 
Search and seizure (see also Prohibition), | 
States (see Judgment) | 
Statutes (se? Oll and gas) | 

FEDERAL TAXATION , 
Deductions for business expenses—Salaries— 

Bonus for 1918 not formally authorized un- 

til 1919— 

Whether close corporation in its return for | 
1918 could deduct bonuses paid to certain | 
officers and employes in 1919 pursuant to res- 
olution passed in latter year, when persons in | 
| control of corporation decided in 1918 to 
whom bonuses would be paid and the amount, 


No, 844; | 
| 
| 


| but no book entry or written memorandum to 
| that effect was made.—Bauer Brothers Co. 
v, Commissioner, No, 850; C. C. A, 6, cert. | 
(Feb, 9, 1931). 


| ural rights of the citizens, yet where 
| manifestly appears that the action of the 


| the 


; the 
| materials. 


| gardless 


even to an encrt®achment upon the nat- 
it 


Legislature is not supported by any rea- 
son and is purely arbitrary, thereby in- 


vading property rights of an individual, or | 
unnecessarily and unreasonably restrain- | 


ing a lawful business or trade under the 
guise of police regulation, courts may 
look to the character and reasonableness 
of the, limitation for the purpose of de- 
termifiing whether or not it reaches be- 
yond the scope of necessary protection 
and prevention. 
In other words, 


stantial relation to the police power.” 
People v. Weiner, 271 Ills. 74, 78. 


The Attorney General has called our) 


attention to the title of the orginal act 
(Acts 1913, p. 644) as being helpful in 
determining the intention of the Legis- 
lature, It is not claimed that the title 
of the act in question is insufficient or 
that the subject im the body of the act 
is not indicated by the title. Hence the 


| question, What beneficial purpose did the 


Legislature intend to accomplish? Giving 
the legislative language a reasonable and 


| liberal view, the answer -must be, to pro- 


tect health and public welfare. 

We are at present only concerned with 
two provisions of the statute upon 
which the counts of the indictment are 
predicated. These statutory prohibitions 
are not expressly made to depend upon 
use of unsanitary or germ-infected 
Provision ‘b) is the authority 
for Count 1 charging appellant with using 
*“‘shoddy” made from old. worn and sec- 
ond-hand materials in the “making, re- 
making or renovating of mattresses” re- 
of whether such materials, 


through a process of disinfection, steriliza - | 


tion and fumigation, may be sanitary and 
fit for use without danger to health or 
peril to the public. 


Rule Limiting State 


Authority Presented 

It is apparent that appellant was en- 
gaged in the production of articles for 
which there is a general public demand 
amd in which the public generally is in- 
terested. His occupation was lawful, but 
of a character to justify proper regula- 
tion, a question for the Legislature. The 
statutory provision in question does not 
assume to regulate, but to prohibit. 

This the State, under its sovereign 
power, may do, providing, as applied to 
the instant case, the character of the 
shoddy used by appellant in conducting 
his business is injurious to the health, 
safety or public welfare. The general rule 
is, the State, in the exercise of its police 


| power, cannot absolutely prohibit the use 
| of 
|} proper regulatory 


@ commercial commodity, when, 
provisions, it may 
rendered harmless to health, safety, public 
welfare, or individual third persons; or in 
other words, the power to regulate a law- 
ful business does mot necessarily carry 
with it the power to destroy such busi- 


by 


ness. People v. Weiner, supra, p. 80; City | 
of St. Louis v. Evraiff, 301 (—) Mo. 231; | 
Railroad Company v. Husen, (—) 95 U. S. | 


465; Valley Railways v. Harrisburg, (—») 
280 Pa. St. 385, 396; State v. Taft (—) 118 
N. C. 1190; Weaver v. Palmer Bros, Co., 
supra. 
From it 


the foregoing observations 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Certain Autos Exempted 
From Bay State Excise Tax 


Boston, Mass., April 11. 
The bill providing that motor vehicles 
unregistered on April 1 shall not be sub- 
ject to personal property taxes has been 
sigmed by Governor Ely. The object of 
the bill, it was explained, is to prevent 
both personal property and excise taxes 
from being imposed on such vehicles. 


Ohio Ruling on Payment 
Of Taxes From Estate 


CoLumBus, Ouro, April 11. 
An executor or an administrator of an 
estate may pay the taxes on the property 
of the estate before the tax duplicate 
for the year is made up, if the amount 
can be ascertained, Attorney General Gil- 
bert Bettman has advised the State Tax 
Commission. 


Revenue Inquiry Board 
Is Proposed in Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 11. 

A revenue investigation commission con- 
Sisting of six members is proposed in a 
bill (H. 760) just imtroduced in the Illi- 
nois Legislature. 

The commission would be empowered to 
employ technical advisers and assistants 
necessary properly to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 


Minnesota Defeats Plan 
To Increase Gasoline Tax 


St. Pau, Mrny,, April 11. 

The bill proposing an increase in the 
gasOline tax from 3 to 4 cents has been 
defeated by the Minnesota House. The 
vote was 90 to 35. 

The House Committee also killed the 
bill under which a tax of 3 cents per 
square foot would have been imposed on 
billboards and recommended for indefinite 


have been|to general reputation of defendant as boot-| POStponement the bill to tax vending ma- 


chines. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


April 10, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles 8S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Charles W. Rivise and Abraham David 
Caesar, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Albert 
E. Fay, Worcester, Mass., were admitted 
to practice. 

Patents 


No. 9719. Ex parte William Jonse Hughes. 
Improvement in mechanism for trade marking 
tramsfer webs. Argued by Mr. Arthur E. Paige 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howam 8, Miller 
for, the Patent Office. 

No. 2720. J. P, Heilbronn Co. v, Hammer- 
mill Paper Co, Trade mark for bond writing 
paper Argued by Mr. Warren I Cubberly 
for appellant, and by Mr. Merrell E, Clark 
for appellee 

No. 2722. Ex parte Henry A. Wise Wood 
Improvement in method of accurately shaping 
primting plates and apparatus therefor Ar- 
gued by Mr. Albert E. Fay for appellant, and 
by Mr. Howard §S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2723, Ex parte Harry E. Perrigo, Im- 
provement in method of and apparatus for 
accumulating and transforming ether electric 
energy. Submitted on briefs. 

No. 2711, Establissements Rene Beziers, etc., 
Vv. Reid, Murdoch & Co, Trade mark for 
canmed fish and canned vegetables. Argued 
by Mr. Asher Blum for appellant, and by 
Mr. Fred Gerlach for appellee, 


“they will pass upon | 
| the question whether such act has a sub- 


be | 


| New York, N. Y, 
| ARTLOOM CORPORATION 


v. 
| NATIONAL BETTER JBBUSINESS BurEAU, INC., 
ET AL. 

District Court, S. D. New York. 

. 57-402. 

On motion for preliminary injunction. 
CLarKE, ALLEN, Harper & MATHEWS and 

Fratey & Paut (Frank B. Fox of coun- 

sel), for plaintiff; Wire & Case for 

defendants, National Better Business 

Bureau, Inc., and Edward L. Greene; 

Breed, Appotr & Morcan for defendant 

Better Business Bureau of New York 

City, Inc. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 1, 1931 

PatTersoN, District Jucage—This is 
;@ motion for preliminary injunction, to 
restrain the defendants pendente lite from 
announcing to the plaintiff's customers 
and to the public generally the fact that 
the Federal Trade Commission has issued 
an order that the plaintiff cease and de- 
sist from using the word “Wilton” in de- 
ow one type of rug manufactured 

y it. 

The plaintiff manufactures rugs. Na 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., is a 
| membership corporation whose aim is to 
promote truthfulness in merchandising 
and advertising. The Better Business Bu- 
reau of New York City, Inc., is also a 
membership corporation, with activities 
more local in extent. There are numerous 
‘similar bureaus scattered over the United 
States, independent of one another so far 
as control is concerned but associated in 
the sense that they exchange information, 


Review of Proceedings 


It seems that several years ago a dis- 
cussion arose between the plaintiff and 
| the National Bureau as to whether cer- 
| tain rugs made by the former came within 
the definition of a wilton rug. It is not 
entirely clear who initiated the discus- 
sion, and I cannot see that it matters. 
The National Bureau submitted the point 
to the Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce and was advised 
by it that the plaintiff's rugs did not come 
within the specifications of a wilton car- 
pet as adopted by an association of manu- 
facturers. 

A little later Better Business Bureaus 
in several cities issued circulars asking 
dealers not to advertise the rugs as wil- 
tons. It may be inferred that the Na- 
tional Bureau had communicated with the 
| local bureaus on the matter. Thereafter 
the Federal Trade Commission instituted 
proceedings against the plaintiff. The 
plaintiff advised the National Bureau 
of the pendency of the proceedings 
and requested that further comment 
'on its products be withheld until 
a decision should be handed down 
by the Commission. It appears that 
the National Bureau complied with the 
request and said nothing further. So 
much for the background of the case. 


Cease and Desist Order 


On Feb. 9, 1931, the proceedings before 
the Federal Trade Commission culminated 
| in an order that the plaintiff cease and 
| desist from advertising its Bagdad ru 
}as a wilton rug. Two days later the 

plaintiff brought this suit, to enjoin the 
| defendants from publishing or comment- 
| ing upon this order to the plaintiff's cus- 
| tomers, the trade and the public gener- 
| ally. A preliminary injunction is asked 
| for. In support of the application, it is 
| pointed out that the order of the Federal 

Trade Commission is not effective unless 
|and until affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which is true in the sense 
that in the interim the plaintiff is not 
obliged to obey the order of the Com- 
mission; and it is said that the customers 
and the public do not appreciate this 
fact. 

The plaintiff's papers do not show 
| whether it is now paying any attention 
|to the order. It also appears that on 
March 2, 1931, while this application was 
pending, the Federal Trade Commission 
itself released to the press an announce- 
ment of the order, and that shortly after- 
ward several newspapers, as well as other 
organizations issuing bulletins on business 
affairs, published the news that the order 
had been issued. 


Injunctive Relief Denied 


I have given careful consideration 
to the facts urged by the plafn- 
| tiff and to the authorities mar- 
|shalled in support of its position, but 
remain of the opinion which I ex- 
pressed at the oral argument, that on no 
possible view of the facts can a prelimi- 
nary injunction be granted in this case. 
The parties have discussed whether a 
court of equity may. enjoin a defendant 
from publishing a libel. While service 
is still being paid to the rule that a 
court of equity will not enjoin a threatened 
libel, a growing body of cases has estab- 
lished several exceptions or qualifications 
to the rule. For one thing, it is now 
generally recognized that charges of in- 
validity of a trader’s patents and threats 
to sue his customers, when made 
circumstances showing that there is no 
real intent to bring suit, will be enjoined. 
Degek v. Kene, 54 Fed. 46; Farquhar Co, 
v. National Harrow Co., 102 Fed. 1714; 
Adriance, Platt & Co. v. National Harrow 
Co., 121 Fed. 817; Racine Paper Goods 
Co. vy. Dittgen, 171 Fed. 631; Atlas Un- 
derwear Co. v. Cooper Underwear Co., 210 
Fed. 347; Sun-Maid Raisin Growers v, 
Avis, 25 Fed. 2nd, 505. 

It is said that injunction in such cases 
is allowed because of the unfair come- 
petition feature found in the threats, that 
the libel is merely incidental and may 
| therefore be enjoined without violatthg 
| the usual rule. Again, libellous state- 
ments coupled with advice to customers 
to break contracts have been enjoined, 
although conceivably only the portion re- 
lating to the breach of contracts might 
have been restrained. American Malting 
Co. v. Keitel, 209 Fed. 551; see Citizens’ 
Light Co. vy. Montgomery Light & Water 
Power Co., 171 Fed. 535. 


Other Cases Cited 


Still another line of cases stands for 
the proposition that where a party to a 
trade dispute has published to customers 
of another or to the trade generally an 
account of a court proceeding which is 
| garbled, misleading and prejudicial, the 
continuance of such a practice may be 
enjoined and other relief given. Asbestos 
Shingle Co. v. Johns-Manville Co., 189 
Fed. 611; Hollman Mfg. Co. v. Universal 
Hardware Works, 238 Fed. 568; Gerosa 
v. Apco Mfg. Co., 299 Fed. 19; Price- 
Hollister Co. v. Warford Corporation, 18 
Fed. 2nd, 129. Hoover Co. v. Sesquicen- 
tennial Exhibition Association, 26 Fed, 
@nd, 821; Adjusto Co. v. Almo Mfg. Co., 
36 Fed. 2nd, 105; Gardner Sign Co. vy, 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., 36 Fed. 2nd, 
| 827. The explanation that the court acts 
; in such matters to protect its own orders 
or decrees is hardly adequate, for some- 
times the orders or decrees distorted by 


under 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 


| 


Virginia Drops 
Charges Against 
Foreign Insurer 


Complaint Alleging Writing | 
Of Policies Without Util-| 
izing Local Agent Dis- 
missed After Hearing | 


RicHMonpD, VA., April 11. 

A complaint alleging that the State) 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. | 
of Bloomington, Ill, has written insur- 
ance in Virginia without utilizing the! 
services of an authorized local agent was 
dismissed by the State Corporation Com- 
mission in an order made public April 9. 
“It was charged that the insurance com- 


pany wrote insurance in Virginia without 
making contact through a local authorized 
agent,” George C. Peery, a member of the 
Commission explained orally. “The case 
was heard at length and it was brought 
out that under the law it was required that 
notice be served upon the defendant re- 
quiring him to refrain from such practice 
within 20 days, and that this notice was 
not given. The company also brought out 
that it promptly discontinued the practice 
complained of. Consequently the case has 
been dismissed.” 

The order of the Commission follows 
in full text: 


Rehearing Granted 


This matter which was originally heard | 
on Jan. 27, 1931, came on the third and 
fourth days of March, 1931, for rehearing | 
and further hearing, on the motion and} 
request of the respondent, State Farm 
Mutual Automobile Insurance Company, 
and on the third and fourth days of) 
March, 1931, the matter was fully heard, } 
and argued and taken under advisement 
by the Commission and continued gen- 
erally for the filing of briefs and for the 
further consideration of the Commission, 
and thereafter this matter came on this 
day to be finally considered and heard on 
the whole record as appearing in Judicial 
Case No. 4412, and, in addition to all other 
portions of the record, upon the complaint, 
of W. L. Dechert and others, trading as 
W. L. Dechert Company, upon the order 
entered thereon under date of Dec. 30, 
1930, and the rule issued in pursuance 
thereof, upon the evidence taken at the 
hearing on Jan. 27, 1931, and the exhibits 
filed therewith, upon the motion on be-| 
half of the respondent by order dated 
Feb. 21, 1931, upon the evidence taken at 
the hearing on March 3 and 4, 1931, and 
the exhibits therewith and data filed in 
pursuance thereof, and was argued by 
counsel, both orally and by briefs from 
time to time filed. 


Proceeding Dismissed 


Upon consideration whereof, the State 
Corporation Commission is of opinion 
that, under the proper construction from 
the standpoint of procedure, sections 4222, 
4223, 4224, 4225 and 4226, Code of Vir- 
ginia, 1919; as amended, and other pro- 
visions of the law in pari materia, con- 
template and require that, before any fine | 
and/or suspension of license herein can} 
be imposed and /or effected for alleged vio- | 
lations of the provisions of section 4222) 
charged in the complaint of W. L. Dechert 
and others, there must be a proceeding 
before the commissioner of insurance and 
banking, in his capacity as commissioner 
of insurance, or before his duly authorized 


P deputy, in accordance with the provisions 


of section 4222 and investigation and ac- 
tion by the commissioner of insurance and 
banking, or by his duly constituted deputy, 
thereunder in accordance with the ad- 
ministrative order No. 1, entered by the) 
commission on June 18, 1928, but, how- 
ever, that the commission has jurisdic- 
tion to exercise such function and in the 
hearing and consideration of this matter 
has resumed for the purpose of this pro- 
ceeding the exercise of such funcTion, and 
so doing considers, without construing 
section 4222 of the Code of Virginia, 1919, 
as amended, with reference to the require- 
ments as to how contracts of insurance 
must be made in Virginia, that the un- 
contradicted evidence is that the practises 
complained of had, at the time of the 
hearing on this matter, been abandoned, 
and that, therefore, there is no necessity 
or occasion for the giving of preliminary 


notice to desist within 20 days provided | 


for by section 4222, and that this pro- 
ceeding should bé accordingly dismissed, 
and to such end, 

It is adjudged, ordered and decreed, 
that this proceeding be, and it hereby is, 
dismissed, and, it appearing that there is 
nothing further to be done, that this 
proceeding be stricken from the docket of 
the State Corporation Commission and 
that the papers be placed in the file for 
ended causes. 


Missouri Disposition 
Of Compensation Reports 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., April 11. 

Copies of records of compensation cases | 
after hearing may be given to parties 
in no way connected with the cases only 
in the discretion of the State Workmen's 
Compensation Commission upon a proper 


showing made before it, Assistant Attor- 
ney General Denton Dunn recently held 
in an opinion approved by Attorney Gen- 
eral Stratton Shartel. 

“Obviously the purpose and _ intent 
here,” the opinion stated, “is to protect 
employers and employes from the use 
of the reports on file with the Commis- 
sion by unauthorized persons for the 
purpose of soliciting business from such 
employers or employes concerning the 
injury or settlement of any liability aris- 
ing on account thereof, or in other words, 
to prevent the interference by outside 
persons with the private affairs of the 
parties.” 


Division of Liability Found 
In New York Injury Case 


Aspany, N. Y., April 11. 
When an employe lifting a heavy piece 
of timber sustains a new break of partially 
united bones broken in a previous accident 
while working for another employer, the 
insurer of the second employer should not 
bear the entire liability because the second 
accident is related in large measure to the 
first, the New York Court of Appeals has 
held in the case of Anderson v. Babcock | 
& Wilson Co. et al. Under the evidence | 
presented compensation should be appor- | 
tioned equally between the two insurers, 
the court ruled. 


Pennsylvania Senate Passes 
Measure to Relieve Aged 


HarrISBurG, Pa., April 11. 
The Harris bill for a _ constitutional 
amendment to permit payment of old age 
pensions, mothers’ assistance and soldiers’ 
bonus has been passed by the Pennsyl-| 
vania Senate. If the House concurs, the| 
measure must again be approved by the 
Legislature in 1931 and then submitted to 
the voters of the State for approval. 


| wholesale field, 


| Petroles, Essences et Naphtes. 


Wholesale Trade 


In Wichita, Kans. 


Volume Exceeds 150 Millions 
Annually, According to 
Census Tabulation 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Wichita. 
Kans., exceeds $150,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 175 
wholesalers proper in Wichita in 1929 
amounted to $114.458,239. Those wholesal- 
ers employed 1,981 men and women, paid 
them $3,648,526 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $6,587,930. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there was 58 establishments in the Wichita 
such as manufacturers’ 
sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc.. and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted 
674.308 in 1929. Those establishments 
gave employment to 921 men and women, 
paid them $1,477,206 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Wichita 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $158,- 
132,547.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


French Group to Exploit 


Colombian Oil Resources | 


A new French oil company has been 
incorporated in Colombia, under the name 
of the European Petroleum Society, to ex- 
plore and exploit the petroleum deposits 


}of the State of Carare, according to Co- 


lombian press advices forwarded by Min- 
ister Jefferson Caffery at Bogota. and 
made public by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

This company has been formed as the 
result of preliminary efforts of a financial 
group organized in 1929 by the Compagnie 
Saint-Gobain and the Compagnie des Raf- 
fineries de Berre, and follows the approval 
of the petroleum law in the Colombian 
Senate and the initiation of its discus- 
sion in the House of Representatives. 

The company’s principal shareholders, 
in addition to the organizers, are nine 
prominent French corporations, most of 
them with present petroleum interests. 
They include Raffinerie de Pechelgron, 
Societe Brest Port Petroliere, Societe de 
The finan- 
cial capacity of the shareholders totals 
more than $80,000,000, and the four re- 
fineries which have participated in the 
group to assure themselves the earliest 


|by the Department of Commerce, made 


full text: 


to $43,-| 


Of $2,498,104. | 
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Business Situation Throughout World | 
Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Weekly Survey of Trade and Industry in Various Nations | 


Covers Analyses Submitted From Important Centers by 


American Trade Commissioners | 


Business conditions throughout the| though rates have 
world are reviewed in the weekly survey, Silghtly. 

based — en Situation is generally 

: unchanged. Iron and steel industries con- 

The survey follows in} tinue depressed and there is little new) 

business, except domestic railway orders. | 

No important changes have taken placc | 

jin the machinery trade; markets are gen- 

from Santos erally dull and show but slight signs of 

o| expansion. Tool manufacturers report a 

|further decline in business since the be- 


freight improved 


public April 13. 


Brazil 


Brazil—Coffee exports 
amounted to 339,000 bags and from Ri 
de Janeiro to 107,000 bags. Prices of 


liament adjourned April 1 to resume April 


| 13, a supplementary supply bill mostly for 


transportation deficits in 1931 constitut- 
ing the only legislation passed. | 


Winnipeg wheat prices showed little 
change during the week ended April 2, No. 
1 Northern cash wheat closing on that 
Gate at 55% cents. Export business was 
reported slightly better but profit taking 
= responsible for some weakness at the 
close. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Payment by Utilities Review Is Asked 
For Inquiries Urged I ° 
eee In Contest of Oil 
New Hampshire Senate Files ‘ m . 
Law in California 


Favorable Report on Rate | 
Investigation Measure 





Concorpb, N, H., April 11. : 
The Senate Judiciary Committee nay Petroleum Companies Con- 


filed a favorable report on the bill (S. 75) i ia 
providing that the cost of rate investiga- | tend Conservation Meas 
ure Infringes Their Right 


ene by the Public Service Commission | 
shall be charged back to the utilities in- | aura 
| To Use Gas for Lifting 
The Supreme Court of the United 


| volved. 
The bill was characterized ;recently by 
States has just been asked to pass upon 
the validity of California’s oil and gas 


Governor John G. Winant as “the most 
important measure before the Legisla- 
ture.” 
| Under its provisions all costs of rate in- 
| vestigations except the salaries of the | conservation law in an appeal filed by the 
Bandini Petroleum Company and others. 
The appeal is from a decision of the Cali- 
| fornia District Court of Appeals for the 
| Second Appellate District (V U. S. Daily 


| Commisgioners would be charged to the 
utilities up to but not exceeding an amount 
equal to ‘2 of 1 per cent of the existing 
valuation. The costs would be amortized 


lover a period of years fixed by the Com- 


Santos spot 4s hovered around 17 milreis 
700 reis and of Rio 7s around 12 milreis, 
400 reis per 10 kilos. Business remains un- | 
improved, owing to the uncertainty re- | 
garding the future trend of exchange as 
well as to doubt concerning possible eco- 
nomic ‘measures that may be taken by the 
provisional government. | 


| dio manufacturers continue 


ginning of the year. The export market | 
for practically all classes of tools and cut- 
lery continues to decline. The outlook for 
domestic trade in general hardware is 


| promising for the Spring. Electrical ma- 


| Chinery lines still occupy a relatively satis- 
factory position and household electrical! 
appliance sales are well maintained. Ra- | 
to do good 
business, while the market shows a dis- | 


| ward, according t 


Ocean shipments during the week | 
ended March 27 totaled 2,900,000 bushels. | 


Wholesale pricegare still moving down- 
the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index for March, but two 
major groups, textiles and nonferrous 
meals, were higher for the month. D. R. 
I.—April 7, 1931. 


mission. 

An amendment was proposed by the 
|; Committee at the suggestion of Governor 
Winant to protect the utilities against 
| successive investigations. | 


Governor Pinchot 


Newfoundland | 


3102) which denied a writ of prohibition 
to preclude the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County from enforcffMg the law by 
injunctive process. 

The law, “An act to protect the natural 
resources of petroleum and gas: from waste 
and destruction. ete..” declares unreason- 
able waste or destruction of resources un- 
lawful and authorizes the Director of the 
Department of National Resources, when- 


Chile 
Chile——Retail merchandising in the 
Santiago area experienced a slight sea- 
sonal reaction during March, but whole- 
sale trade continued slow. Retail prices, 


| tinct trend toward lower priced sets. Not- 
withstanding the low purchasing power of 
| farmers, healthier signs are apparent in| 
|the agricultural ,implement trade, and, 
. ; aided by installment buying, business is | 
however, are not showing the same Pro-' expected to increase until harvest time. 
portionate decrease as wholesale prices.) aytomotive business is considerably below 
The situation in Valparaiso has become | expectations, and production, except in 
more favorable as a result of assurances | certain low priced models, is on a smaller 
that a large electrical power unit will be! scale, 

established in that city. The merchandis- | 

ing situation in the northern area con-! 
tinues unsatisfactory with little trade 


Cuba 


Cuba —General business conditions 


activity, but conditions in the southern | 
regions are better as farmers are now 
benefiting from higher prices for agricul- 
tural products. The credit situation con- 
tinues unchanged with banks continuing 
to exert steady pressure to reduce out- 
standing commitments and less desirable 
risks. Extended drafts are gradually be- 
ing reduced. Collections continue diffi- 
insecure obligations are being 


during March remained at 9'% 


with less desirable paper being extended | 


in some instances at higher rates. Cen- 


tral bank rates remained unchanged but | 
the volume of rediscounts shows a fur-| 


ther decline. The circulation of central 
bank notes as of March 20 was 285,325,- 
006 pesos. 


|change during the first 20 days of March 


|recorded a 


possible supply of Colombian crude pe- | 


troleum have a refining capacity of more 
than 25,000 barrels daily.—IJssued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Minnesota Senate Favors 
Drivers’ License Proposal 


St. Paut, MInn., April 11. 

An automobile drivers’ license bill has 
been approved by the Minnesota Senate 
and will now be considered by the House. 
The bill would require every driver to have 
a license, subject to revocation for serious 


| violations of the motor traffic laws of the 


State. Licenses would run for three years 
with a fee of 25 cents to cover the costs 
of administration by the Secretary of 
State. 

Examination of applicants for licenses 
would not be required. Those applying for 
licenses would be compelled to state that 
they know the rules of the road, how to 
operate a motor vehicle, that their li- 
censes have not been revoked or suspended 
and that they can operate cars safely de- 
spite any physical defects they may have. 
Upon the filing of such a statement grant- 
ing of the license would be mandatory 
unless the Secretary of State determines 
that statements in the application are 
false. 


Power Construction 


In New England States Described 


larger movement of bonds 
than at any time since August, 
volume of stocks was at about the same 
as in previous months, with little change 


in price levels. 


Great Britain 
Great Britain—British trade continued 


'generaly unimproved during March, al- 


| commodity prices. 


though there was some strengthening in 
The deficit in national 


|accounts for the fiscal year ended March 31 


amounted £23,276,000 ($113,354,000), which 
was somewhat smaller than anticipated 
during recent months. Notwithstanding 
a feeling of relief that the deficit was not 
greater, more than customary anxiety is 
felt concerning the revenue requirements 
for 1931-32, and as usual, business is ex- 
pected to be somewhat hesitant until the 


Chancellor's budget speech in the House | 


of Commons on April 27 reveals the gov- 
ernment’s revenue proposals. Other dis- 
turbing factors are the continued unrest 
in India, the crisis in Australian finances, 
a drop 
levels, losses and reduced earnings re- 
ported by prominent companies, and the 
failure of the Cunard Steamship Company 
to pay ordinary dividend. A slight im- 


provement continues in the wholesale and | 


retail credit situation, with a diminition 
of bankruptcies. Installment business is 
reported as normal, with a minimum of 
reclamations through default. Railway re- 
turns continue to decline. Progress is 
reported in the scheme to pool London 
traffic facilities. 
shipbuilding yards are still characteristic 
of shipping conditions and outlook, al- 


Transaction 


| 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to 


Deerfield Construction Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 11 by 
Thomas A. Thibodeau, investigator for 
the Economic Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in the Commission's investiga- 
tion into financial activities of power 
and gas utilities was begun in the is- 
sue of April 10 continued in the issue 
of April 11, and proceeds as follows: 
Q. You have stated that under the 

terms of the agreement with the New 
England Power Company the construc- 
tion company obligated itself to deliver 
to that company certain properties in 
consideration for securities amounting in 
face or par value to approximately $4,- 
500,000. Was the extent of this obliga- 
tion later increased? 

A. Yes, sir. As a result of subsequent 
arrangements the construclion company 
received from the New England Power 
Company additional bonds, of $500,000 
principal amount, additional preferred 
stock of $268,200 par value, and cash ad- 
vances of $1,570,800, which increased to 
$6,839,000 its obligation to that company 
to be discharged by delivery of properties. 

And as a result of other arrangements 
the construction company received from 
the New England Company _ $1,700,000 
principal amount of the latter's bonds in 
consideration for certain properties to be 


| delivered to it, and this obligation we later 
| increased 


crediting the 
amounting to 


to $2,200,600 by 
company with advances 


$500,600, 
Amount of Liability 


Accumulated to Company 
Q. Did the Deerfield Construction Com- 
pany itself perform the construction work? 
A. No, sir. A subsidiary organized by 
the Deerfield Construction Company, and 
named the Power Construction Company, 
did the construction, but the costs were 


pany. 

Q. Then, the Deerfield Construction 
Company seems to have been a sort of 
intermediary ? 

A. It appeared so. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your testimony relating to agree- 
ments entered into you stated that the 
records showed the Deerfield Construction 
Company as having assumed obligations 
to the New England Power ‘Company and 
to the New England Company to be dis- 
charged by delivery of properties. Now, 
did the trial balances that were obtained 
show from year to year the accumulation 
of these liabilities, without deduction for 
payments 6n account? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. As shown by the records examined, 


closed, and to be discharged by delivery 
of properties? 

A. $6,839,000. 

Q. What was the similar liability to the 
New England Company? 

A. $2,200,600. 

Q. The entire liability of the Deerfield 
Construction Company to be discharged 
by delivery of properties, then, was the 
sum of the two amounts you have just 
stated, or $9,039,600, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. That was the total as in- 
dicated by the closing entries. 

Q. You have stated that as considera- 
tion for properties the construction com- 
pany received advances totaling $2,071,400 
and Securities the face and par values of | 
which totaled $6,968,200. Now, how much 
cash was realized by the construction 
company on the $6,968,200 of securities 
so received? 

A. The records 
was realized. 

Q. Then the $5,362,743 cash realized from 
the securities plus the $2,071,400 of ad- 
vances gave the construction company a 
total of $7,434,143 with which to purchase | 
properties, construct plants, etc., did it 
not? | 

A. Yes, sir, that amount of cash or its 
equivalent 

Q. It is noted that $6,080,404, or 67.3 per 
cent of the net total charges to construc- | 
tion, was for direct construction, work in | 
progress, and cost of land, flowage rights, | 
etc. What do charges for direct con-' 
struction and work in progress represent? 

A. They include jabor and material 
costs. 


Amounts Specified 


For Various Charges 
Q. What do the charges for land, flow- 
age rights, and so forth, include? 
A. They include the $454,500 paid for 





showed that $5,362,743 | 


| lands, rights, and so forth— 
paid by the Deerfield Construction Com- | 


Q. Paid whom? 

A. Paid Chace and Harriman, Incor- 
porated, for lands, rights, and so forth, | 
as provided in the syndicate agreement, 
and charges of $626,405.70 for other pur- | 
chases of lands, flowage rights, etc. They 
also include $46,024.67 representing pay- | 
ments for interest, taxes and legal ex- 
penses. 

Q. Will you explain the charge of $264,- 
865.33 to construction for fees paid the 
Powcr Construction Company? 

A. The Deerfield Construction Company 
did not itself do the construction work, 
but a subsidiary company, the Power Con- 
struction Company, did the work. The 


|Power Construction Company was au-| 


thorized to charge a fee of 7 per cent of 
direct construction costs, out of which it | 


what was the amount of liability-to the/| was to meet its overhead expenses. The 


New England Power Company accumu- 
lated up to the time of the accounts were 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 3.) 


Transactions on the stock ex-| 


in rubber prices to record low! 


Idle ships and empty} 


|the product made in Canada. 


;mencement date and description 


| renewal of license for 3.490 ke., 
| to-polnt, 


jagara Falls, 


showed little variation during March, as_ 
|compared with the preceding months. 
While there has apparently been no ap- 
preciable*increase in the economic reces- 
sion, conditions remain unfavorable with 
indications of further declines in business 
activities with the close of the tourist 
season and after the end of the sugar 
jcrop. The sugar grinding season which 
| began on Jan. 15, is now more than two- 
thirds over. Thirty-one mills have ceased 
| grinding and up to March 15, Cuba pro- 
| Guced 2,169,492 long tons of sugar. As| 
the 1930-31 crop is limited by decree to/| 
3,122,000 long tons, it will be seen that 
| the grinding season will probably be fin- 
| ished before April 15. | 
| During the period Jan. 1, to March 21,| 
total Cuban exports of raw sugar amounted 
| to 479,948 long tons as compared with 441,- 


1930. The/|193 long tons during the same period of | B 
Exports for the same ; 


| the preceding year. 
period to the Unite 
445,048 long tons, 


d States proper totaled 


| 347,228 long tons. The Official average 
price of raw sugar in warehouse, Ha- 
'bana, for the first half of March was 
| $1.031180 per 100 pounds as compared with 
| $1.708929 per 100 pounds during the same 
period of 1930. Raw sugar prices showed 


a slight upward trend during the third} 


| week of the month under review, probably 

as a result of favorable reports on the 
! progress of negotiations now under way in 
Paris for the completion of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Stabilization Blan. 


Canada 
Canada.—Improvement in trade con- 
tinues with growing commercial and in- 
dustrial activity reported from Montreal, 
| Toronto and Winnipeg, and a more opti- 
mistic outlook from Vancouver. Prairie 
Province sales of farm implements still 
reflect the lower ptrchasing power 
|farmers but new automobile sales in this 
section during the first quarter of t 
year were slightly above last year’s busi- 
ness. Ontario automobile sales are also 
fair in both new and used cars and whole- 
sale hardware is more active in that sec- 
tion although the heavier turnover is at- 
tributed to low retail stocks. 


provides for a levy of one-tenth of 1 per 
cent on the paid up capital stock of every 
incorporated company and on all sums of 
money raised by the corporation, including 
advances or loans by other companies. 


British Columbia trade turnover com- 
pares favorably with last year, although 
wholesale buying is still light. Ship 
chandlery is in good demand with prices 
steady. Heavy imports of fresh fruits and 
vegetables are reported from this prov- 
ince. Montreal building permits are en- 
couraging, a $1,000,000 increase being re- 
ported for the first quarter of the year. 
In Quebec generally, there is a fair de- 
mand for heavy chemicals and the lumber 
situation shows a slight net improvement. 
Sales of construction equipment have in- 
creased but industrial machinery is dull 


}and paper quiet. 


The Canadian D.partment of National 
Revenue has ruled that all grades of bi- 
tuminous coal in ports are subject to the 
minimum valuations established March 16 
for slack and run of mine grades, the new 
ruling to be effective April 2. Certain 
grades of tin plate are now subject to an 
increased tariff, the Department nares 
ruled that they are now competitive wit 
The Par- 


Applications for Wireless 
And Broadeasting Licenses 


Applications for wireless and broadcast- 
ing licenses just filed with the Federal 
Radio Commission have been made public | 
by the Commission as follows: | 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Radiomarine Corporation of America, re- 
newal of plane license; special experimental | 
service. | 

WPDU., City of Pittsburgh, Pa., modification | 
in com- | 
of appa- 
police service. 


of construction permit for change 


ratus, 1,712 ke., 400 w.; 

WKDT, Fire Department, Detroit, Mich., 
renewal of license, 1,596 kc, 500 w.; fire 
service 

W7XD, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Libbyville, | 
Alaska, renewal of license for 1,540, 3,184 ke., | 
50 w.; experimental | 

Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co.. Hoboken, 
N. J. (portable), new construction permit for 
special experimental station for 570 ke., 
60 w ° 

W3XM, Durham Radio Corporation, Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.. modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date, 
6.425. 8,650 ke., 500 w.; experimental. 

KYM, Bristol Bay Packing Co., Kvichak, 
Alaska, renewal of license for 3,490 ke., 50 w.; 
point-to-point. | 

KZV, Alaska Salmon Co., Nushagak, Alaska, 
w.; point- 


GPL, City of Los Angeles, Calif., modifi- 
cation of construction permit for change in 
transmitter, 1,712 ke., 400 w.; police service 

KGPL, City of Los Angeles, Calif., license} 
to cover modified construction permit, 1,712 
ke., 400 w.; police service. 

Inland Waterways Corporation, St. 
Mo., new point-to-point construction 
for 229 kce., 600 w. 

W2XAL, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., re- 
newal of license for 6,040, 11,800, 15,250, 21,460 
ke,. 500 W.; relay broadcasting 

Press Wirele Inc., Hicksville, N. Y¥ 

to cover construction permit for 7,850 
15.749, 15.760, 7.925, 15,850, 7,955, 15,9190 
5,355, 4,965, 4,725 ke., 2.5 kw.; point-to- 


Louis 
permit 


WJS 
license 
15,700 
7.640, 
point. 

Broadcasting applications: 

Charlies O, Barr Jr., 330 First Street, Ni- 
N. Y., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 1,340 kc., 100 w.; 
unlimited hours. 

WSYB, Seward & Weiss Music Store, Rut- 
land, Vt., voluntary assignment of license 
to Philip Weiss Musie Co, 


Newfoundland.—The trade position is 
still discouraging, commercial failures for 
the first quarter aggregating $100,000, or 
the highest in four years, Considerable 
unemployment has developed in the fish- 
eries and is only partially offset by road- 
building activity. Exporters of codfish are 
losing by the continued depreciation of 
Brazilian currency. The seal catch is esti- 


mated at half last year's with prevailing | 


prices for oil and skins much lower. The 
paper mills continue active, their January- 
February production averaging 10 per cent 


| ever he deems a use wasteful or destruct- 
ive, to institute injunction proceedings to 
| restrain it. 


Criticizes Charges 
| By Public Utilities|,..™ ers. sea sect aes. 


eee evidence of unreasonable waste,” the 
statute declares. 


‘Contrasts Rates of Municipal | The oil companies involved in the case 
g 5 : . | asesrted that they were irreparably injured 
Plants in Reviewing Testi- 
| 


| by the attempt to curtail the production 
> i . of natural gas, This resulted, they claimed, 
| mony Presented in Legis- 


in infringing their right to employ the 
| 


an increase of 107,820 | 
long tons as compared with the same pe- | 
riod of 1930. when these exports totaled | 


of | 


An amend- | 
ment to the Corporations Tax Act passed | 
by the Ontario Legislature during the week | 


| Gt. 


| Gregory, I. 


. . : : as as lifti 4 i i 
= output in the first two months *) lative Investigation f ee pee See 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 


HarrispurG, Pa., April 11. 


Governor Pinchot in his weekly radio 
address last night reviewed some of the 
testimony presented before the House Com- 
mittee which is investigating the public) 
| utility situation and the Public Service| 
| Commission. He referred to the distribu- | 
| tion and other costs of certain munici- 
pally-owned electric plants and stated that 
| the whole cost of service rendered in each 
List supplied daily by the Library | of four communities is “slightly over 2 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- || cents per kilowatt hour.” 
eign languages, official documents | He also discussed charges made by 
and children’s books are excluded. || municipal plants for rural extensions, as 
Library of Congress card number || compared with those made by private com- | 
is at end of last line. panies, stating that the Middletown plant | 

;makes extensions for $950 a mile whereas 

J. Rochester bridge: 1387-1856; a | Private companies assume the cost to be 

122 p. London, Constable & co., | $2,000 a mile. An authorized summary of 

31-5058 the address follows in full text: 

Statistics of | 
district councils and deputy commissioners’ 
local funds in Burma. 1 v. Rangoon, 1930. 

30-33373 

Canada. Bureau of statistics. Division of ex- 
ternal trade. . . Summary of the trade | 
of Canada. 25 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
printer to the King, 1930. 30-33371 

| Canada. Bureau of statistics. Division of ex- 

| ternal trade, Trade of Canada with 


Library of Congress 


ecker, M. 
history. 
| 1930. 


j 
Burma. Local government dept. 


Four Managers Testify | 
The managers of four municipally-owned | 
electric plants located in Aspinwall (Alle-| 
gheny County), Chambersburg (Franklin | 
County), Ellwood City (Lawrence County), 
and Middletown (Dauphin County), testi- 
|fied during the week before the House 
Australia, Fiji and New Zealand, 1921 to 1930. | Committee that the whole cost of dis-| 
39 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer to the| tributing electricity in their respective 
‘ ae, oa : : ; 30-33368 | communities is in no instance more than | 
-anada. Bureau of statistics. Division of ex-/| ejght-tenths of a cent per kilowatt hour 
ternal trade. . « . Trade of Canada with aad “e eegar a oe ke oe 
Mritich. Mast, South and Weet. Africa, 1621 | These same public officials testified that 
to 1930. 34 p, Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer | they generate or buy the electricity which | 
| to the King, 1930. 30-33369 | they distribute at a total cost of between 
| Canada. Bureau of statistics. 
ternal trade. . Trade of Canada with 
British empire countries and the United 
States. 48 p. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer 
to the King, 1930. 30-33372 
Canada. Bureau of statistics. Division of ex- This fact ‘makes a joke of the electric 
ternal trade. . Trade of Canada with |, > am har i - # 
mrtGh India. Oavion “aud Muatie eattie- rates usually charged throughout the Com- 
ments, 1921 to 1930. 24 p. Ottawa, F. A.| monwealth by the private companies. Not- | 
Acland, printer to the King, 1930. 30-33370 | withstanding the fact that in these four 
Chapman, M. A. Peregrinus goes abroad. 278 | communities which have publicly-owned | 
Pp. illus, N. ¥., Frederick Pustet co. 1931. | electric plants or distribution systems the 
Cook (T.), firm, publishers, London. (1931, | 7ates charged are low as compared with | 
Thomas Cook & son.) Europe 1931; se-|the rates charged by the private com-| 
ries “A.” “B” & “C” tours with escort.| panies in the surrounding territory, the} 
100 p., illus, N. ¥., T. Cook & son, 1931. | electric department in each of these four 
Impressions and recollections, | COmMunities shows a profit amounting to 
London, T. W. Laurie, 1930. |} approximately half of its gross revenue. 
die ak aa 3-846 |A large part of this profit is turned into| 
rlumph of factory system in| the general fund of the community, and 
(Nankai university. Committee thus operates to reduce the tax rate, | 





of these four communities is slightly over 
2 cents per kilowatt hour. 


| Crozier, F. P. 
330 p., illus. 


Fong, H. D. 
England. 
on social and economic research . Publi- 
cations. Economic history series. 2.) 310) 
p. Tientsin, China, Printed by the Chilhli Amount of Profits 
_Press, inc., 1930. 30-33390 Further, the profits earned have made | 

Gallagher, ». B. ' The battle of bolts, and possible such liberal payments to the sink- | 
Mone Worth, Gallanher-Owaty Bil. von, | ing funds to cover the investment in these | 

; ; 31-5050 | facilities that the investment has been | 

Zeppelin, a biography. 278 either wiped out or stands on the books of 

p. A Morrow & co., 1931 31-5051 | these boroughs at ridiculously low figures. | 

Gt. Brit. Colonial office. Statement of the ° words eve z ede 
conclusions of His Majesty's government _ oo — = the low rates | 

in the United Kingdom as regards closer arged, eacn oO 1ese plants has been so! 

profitable as to year by year markedly 


union in East Africa. (Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 3574.) 19 p., London, | reduce the tax rate and at the same time | 
practically pay for itself. | 


H. M. Stationery off., 1930 30-33384 

Brit. Colonial office, East African guar- ee ; a 
anteed loan committee. East Africa Re- At those same hearings H. V. McNajr, 
port of the East African guaranteed loan | Manager of the Middletown electric plant, | 
committee appointed by. the secretary of| testified that a mile of distribution line 
state for the colonies. (Parliament, Papers | jncluding a transfor aa 
by command. Cmd. 3494.) 20 p. London eight J ~ t ansfor mer capable of serving 
H. M. Stationery off., 1930 30-33385 |Cight customers, cost his borough only 
Gt. Brit. Treaties, ete., 1910. (George V.)|$950 a mile. This will come as a surprise 
a Agreement | between His Majesty's| to the farmers of the Commonwealth who 
governments in the United Kingdom and! are paying a line char , ‘ 9 
New Zealand and the government of India Der pode .. charge of from 21 to 24 
and the government of Hungary in regard |! Bray Sven Sear On Bh assumed cost 
to the liquidation of Hungarian property | Of $2.000 the mile—a sum just twice what 

with exchange of notes. London, July 1,| Middletown finds to be the actual cost. 
1930 (Gt. Brit. Foreign office Hungary About the best y > lities is 
no. 2 (1930) Parliament Papers by com- raise rates. They —— pa Rag age do A 
mand. Cmd. 3631.) 9 p. London, H ere Ses eae € only the flimsiest | 
Stationery off., 1930 30-33387 | CXCUSCS apparently, to get away with this. | 
A. (Persse). My first play. 28 p.| Times may be hard, but not for the utili- 

ae. E sethewe & Deeerek, Rese. 34-0308 ties. Ordinary citizens find it necessary 
Mnglishinen. 318 ‘ ‘eB Oe Titon to reduce expenditures 40 reduce the 
co.. 1930 : 31-26361 | OUtgo so that it will equal the income—but 
not the utilities. If they find their income | 


Goldsmith, M. L, 
N. Y 


Jagadisa-Chandra C, India’s outlook on life; 
the wisdom of the Vedas. 75 p. N. Y., 
Kailas press, 1931 31-5133 

Knight, FE. B., ine., Indianapolis. An unbiased 
study of the family or home units in 
greater Peoria, Tilinois, and the Peoria trade 
area v., illus. Peoria, Peoria star com- 
pany, 1930 30-32109 

Landau, R, Pilsudski, hero of Poland. 286 p 
London, Jarrolds. 1930 31-5143 

Laurson, P. G. Properties and mechanics of 
materials 353 p., illus N. Y., J. Wiley & 
sons, 1931 31-5005 

Lorand, 8S... . The morbid personality 
psycho-analytical studies in the structure 
of character and personality. 181 p N. Y 
A. A. Knopf, 1931 31-5132 

Marriott, Sir John A. R. The crisis of Eng- 
lish. liberty, a history of the Stuart mon- 
archy and the Puritan revolution. 472 p., 
illus. Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1930 


eo 31-5142 
Morton, H. C. Y. In search of England. 317 
p. N 


Y., BR. M. McBride & co., 1930 
31-5145 
National association of practical refrigerating | 
engineers. N. A. P. R. E. data book; a com- | 
pilation of tables, rules and formulas. Ist 
ed. 120 p., illus. Chicago, National asso- 
ciation prectical refrigerating engineers, | 
1930 31-5002 
Ontario. The Royal commission on public 
welfare Report to the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council. 111 p. Toronto, Printer | 
to the King, 1230. 30-32115 
Polson, J. A. Internal combustion engines 
475 p., illus. N. ¥., J. Wiley & scons, 1931. | 
31-5006 
. Thoughts of a soldier, | 
tr. by Gilbert Waterhouse. 130 p. London, | 
E. Benn, 1930 31-5141 | 
Seventh-day Adventists. World conference, | 
San Francisco, 1930. Pre-conference medical 
council. Medical papers on physical therapy, | 
diet, and health education of the Pre-con- 
ference medica! council of the World con- 
ference of Seventir-day Adventists, San 
Francisco, California, 1930. 314 p., tiilus.| 
Mountain View, Calif., Pacific press publish- 
ing assoc.,, 1931. 31-5007 | 
Thomas, C. H. The Jews’ success: or, Wey 
the Hebrews are sucessful as money mak- 
ers. 120 p. Chicago, Il., Central publishing 
co., 1931 31-5055 | 
1. § Naval academy, Annapolis. Dept. of 
e‘ectrical engineering and physics. Radio 
manual) for the instruction of micdshipmen 
1931 ed 205 p illus Menasha, Wi 
Printed by 
1931 
Wood, A. High spots of Sicily 
Sears publishing co., 1931 
Walcher, J., comp. Divine praises? collected | 
from Holy Scripture and other sources, 204) 
P, Milwaukee, The Bruce publishing co., 
931. 31-5135 
Yarmolinsky, A. Russian literature, by . 
(Reading with a purpose, no. 61.) » 
Chicago, American library eesosiation, is 
-51 
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This Company, the oldest 


Seeckt, H. von. 
to the assured in cash. 


65 p 


> 


Division of ex-|1 cent and 1%4 cents per kilowatt hour. | 
Adding the cost of the current to the cost | 


| from below the surface which necesarily 
| permitted a portion to escape into the air. 


Using gas, thev produced 19.554 barrels of 
oil per day; without gas output was limited 
to 10,211 barrels per day. 
Two Objections Raised 

The opinion of the lower court stated 
that the oil companies contended that the 
act deprives them of property without just 
compensation and without due process of 
law, as well as that the statute is void for 
uncertainty and for failure of the Legisla- 
ture to define a standard of conduct. Both 


|of these objections to the law are raised 


in the appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

As to the first point the California court 
after reviewing the pertinent cases pass- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Cn ne ee ee a a 


To Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
THE GOLDEN ARROW 


HE flexible schedule of 
these two swift flyers 





meets business and personal 
plans to perfection : ; . en- 
ables you to arrive in Chicago 
at the most convenient hour. 

To St. Louis the Pennsyl- 
vania offers six trains daily, 
led by The American and the 
“Spirit of St, Louis.” 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


Leaves Washington,....... eoeee 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago........ +++ 9.10 A.M, 


THE GOLDEN ARROW 
Leaves Washington -. 5.30 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago....... seeeeee++ 12,00 Noop 


MANHATTAN LIMITED 


Leaves Washington..... eons ae 7.05 P.M, 
Arrives Chicago..........++++++ 2.05 P.M. 


Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, Geneval Pasenger Agent, 
613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
relephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 
uvtations and any share in the 
Cobpeny applicable to the policy will be credited 


rofits of the 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 
will be credited to the assured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly er 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFIES REVERT TO THE ASSURED 
ATLANTIC 
INSURANCE CO. 

51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 
Chartered 1842 


MUTUAL 


New York, N. Y. 
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RAILROADS . 


Worth of Train 
Control Devices 


Said to Be Shown 


Number of Fatalities Drop- 
ped More Than 15 Per 
Cent in Year, According 


To I. C. C. Report 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
js needed on & particular section _of 
track and the carrier evidenced no in- 
tention of making such installation on its 
own initiative, the order would be forth- 
coming without delay. ibaa 
i 1930 fatalities from railroad ac- 
saaents dropped 15.63 per cent while the 
number of persons injured declined 35.80 
r cent as contrasted with 1929, accord- 
ing to statistics just made public by the 
sion. 
We setal of 5,481 persons were killed last 
year in train accidents of all kinds, as 
compared with 6,496 persons killed during 
the year 1929, while the number of those 
injured dropped from the 1929 total of 
76.995 to 49,430 in 1930. 
of the number of persons killed in 
1930, 2,020 met death in highway grade- 
crossing accidents, compared with 2,485 
fatalities at highway grade-crossings in 
1929, while those injured in this class of 
accident fell off from 6,804 to 5,517. 
While the total from all 
clases of trai 


fatalities 


cilled was only 50, as against 100 
Sees pelore, while passengers injured 
jast year numbered only 3,180 out of the 
total of 49,430 oo the Commission’s 

indicated. 

a aes number of casualties re- 
sulting from train accidents was under 
the classification 


the Commission’s Bureau of Safety ex- 


Jained included a considerable proportion 
Pr those who were killed in highway grade- 


i accidents. These persons, al- 
an crossing railroad property, were 
erating 
oe therefore cannot be considered as 
“trespassers.” Employes not on duty, also 
come under the classification of “non- 

trespassers,” it was explained. . 
Fewer Nontrespassers Killed 

The total number of nontrespassers who 
were killed in railroad accidents last year 
was 3,177, as compared with 4,189 who 
met death in 1929, while the proportion 
of this class who were killed in highway 
grade-crossing accidents totaled 1,954 as 
compared with 2,398 the year before. ; 

The next largest list of casualties are 
the “trespassers,” which include persons 
stealing rides, persons walking on the 
tracks or other railroad property who 
nave no right to be on the preinises. In 
this class, 2,304 persons were killed and 


2,948 


2,307 killed and 2,577 injured in 1929. 


The total number of employes killed | 
amounted to only 935, or a 30 per cent | 
decline compared with the 1,348 employes | 
killed in 1929, while the total number of | 


injured dropped 41 per cent 


loyes 
— 60,090 to 35,325 


from the 1929 total or 
in 1930. eae 
According to the Commission's Bureau of 
Statistics, only 
for each million locomotive miles as com- 
pared with 3.55 casualties the year before. 
Other Cecidents 
The largest number of train accidents 
resulted from derailments, which in 1930 
aggregated 6,967, as against 9,871 the year 
before, while collisions numbering 2,979 


“were the next in number of accidents and 


compared with 4,435 in 1929. Other ac- 


cidents in 1930 included 29 


cidents. There were in both train 
train service accidents a total of 4,853 due 
to highway grade crossings as against 
5,975 the year before. 5 ; 
Illinois, of all the States in the Union, 
had the largest fatality and injured list 
in the last quarter of 1930, a total of 136 
persons meeting death and 599 being in- 
jured in such accidents during October, 


November and December of that year. | 


Pennsylvania was next with 106 deaths 
and 544 injured. 

Of the total Illinois railroad fatalities 
and injured, more than 10 per cent were 
caused by accidents in which automobiles 


were involved, while in Pennsylvania, 6.35 | 
er cent of the casualties were due to ac- | 


cidents involving motor vehicles. 

The lowest number of fatalities due to 
train accidents during the last quarter of 
1930 were in the States of Rhode Island 
and Vermont and the District of Colum- 
bia, with but one death noted for each. 


Southwest Railway Asks 
Authority to Issue Shares 


The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail-| 


way applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission April 11 for authority to issue 


55,000 shares of its common capital stock | 
and one General Mortgage bond for $4,- | 


000,000, bearing interest at 6 per cent per 
annum. (Finance Docket No. 8772.) 

The $5,500,000 of stock is to be delivered 
to the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, the parent company, in satisfac- 
tion of a like amount of indebtedness to 
that company, while the bond is likewise 
to be delivered to the Atchison for the 
same purpose 


American Delegates Named 
To Meeting on Navigation 


The Secretary of War has designated 
Col. Spencer Cosby, U. S. A., retired, Maj. 
Virgil L. Peterson and Maj. Gordon R. 
Young, Corps of Engineers, to attend the 
annual meeting of the Permanent Inter- 
national Association of Navigation Con- 
gresses as representatives of the Ameri¢an 
section. The meeting will take place in 
Brussels, Belgium, beginning May 18, 1931, 
and continue for about five days.—Issued 
by the Department of War. 


St. Louis-San Francisco Line 
Asks Right to Bond Flotation 


The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
made application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on April 11 for per- 
mission to issue and pledge $1,295,000 of 
prior lien 5 per cent gold bonds, series B, 
and to issue and pledge $2,074,000 of con- 
solidated mortgage 4'» per cent gold bonds, 
series A (Finance Docket No. 8771.) 

It is proposed to pledge the bonds as 
collateral security for short-term notes 
and to reimburse the carrier’s treasury 
for capital expenditures made in 1930. 


Cottonseed Price Inquiry 
To Be Held in New Orleans 


n accidents amounted last | 
year to almost 6,000, the number of pas- | 


“nontrespassers,” which | 


on the public highways, | 


injured in 1930 as compared with | 


3.35 casualties occurred | 


locomotive | 
poiler explosions, 742 other accidents on | 


locomotives, and 1,596 miscellaneous | 
and | 


. . FINANCE 


Parcel Post Rates 


_ To Be Discussed 
| Hearings to Be Held on Plan to: 
Revise Transportation 
Charges 


| sceaenilpaianentanitctiatts 

- Proposal of the Post Office Department | 
to revise the rates applicable on the trans- 
portation of parcel post or fourth class 
|mail matter, involving increases for short 
| hauls and decreases for long hauls, will be 
| discussed at hearings to be held at the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission on May 25 
}it was announced April 11. (Docket No. 
| 24092.) 

Commissioner Hugh Tate and Examiner 
F. E. Mullen will preside at the hearings, 
which will be confined to the presentation 
of evidence by the Post Office Department 
in support of the proposed revision, and 
cross examination of Department wit- 
nesses by opposing parties. 

The Department's plan also involves the 
proposal to increase the maximum size 
and weight of packages moving via parcel 

ost. 

- The proposed revision is opposed by the | 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., as well as} 
by other commercial and business or- | 
ganizations. 


Fatal Air Mishaps | 
— Took 99 Lives Over | 


Three-year Period. 
‘Number of Miles Flown Per| 
|  Aecident Has Been Grow- 
ing Steadily, According to 
Commerce Department 





Fatalities resulting from accidents in| 
| scheduled air transportation total 99 over 
la period of three years, according to sta- 
tistics made public April 11 by the Aero- 
jnautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, with the number of miles flown} 
|per fatal accident having increased | 
| steadily since July, 1928. 

| There have been 314 accidents on sched- | 
juled air lines since the first of 1928, rec- | 
ords made public by the Department show, | 
jand fatalities include 39 pilots, 55 pas- | 
|sengers, 3 copilots and 2 other members 
}of plane crews. 

| Airplanes on American lines have cov- 
}ered 72,760,152 miles in the three-year 
|period. Additional information made pub- 
‘lic by the Department follows: 


Peak Reached in 1929 


The number of aircraft 
reached a maximum during the July-| 
December period of 1929, but fatalities did 
not touch the high mark until the fol- | 
|lowing period. There were 76 accidents | 
reported in this period. | 

The ratio of miles flown to each fatal | 
accident was highest during the last six 
months of 1930 when it was 6,680,825. 
During this period, domestic planes cov- 
ered 25,741,316 passenger-miles to each 
passenger fatality, more than 10 times the 
figure for the first six. months of the 
same year. | 

While pilot fatalities reached the maxi- 
mum in the July-December period of 1929, 
the high mark in passenger deaths came 
in the following six months’ period. A 
total of 22 passengers lost their lives be- 
tween January and June, 1930. The pre- 
vious maximum for passenger deaths was} 
10 between July and December, 1928, the | 
first year for which such statistics were 
recorded. 


Number of Persons Involved 


A grand total of 752 persons were in-| 
|volved in aircraft accidents during the} 





| three-year period, but 534 escaped injury | 
of any sort. Besides the 99 passengers | 
and airline employes killed, 36 received | 
| severe injuries and 83 minor injuries. | 

The maxin.um number of miles flown) 
per accident was 426,436 during the last} 
six morths of 1930, an increase of 298,304) 
miles during the three years. The maxi-| 
mum number of miles flown per fatal acci- | 
dent, 6,680,825 during the same period, was} 
an increase of 5,783,903. 

Only in 45 of the total of 314 aircraft 
|accidents were persons killed during the 
| three years. Persons involved sustained 
severe injuries in 20 of the crashes and 
}received only minor injuries or were un-| 
hurt in 249 of the accidents. 


|Higher Wages Are Sought 
For Labor at West Point) 


| Paul 


[Continued from Page 3. 
| ficiently to carry out the intent of the 
law. 

I am reliably informed that the officers 
at West Point in charge of construction 
will state that the men are satisfied and 
content. That is exactly the same state- 
men made by every exploiter and selfish 
}employer of labor who now refuses to} 
| cooperate with the President of the United 
| States and the government in maintaining | 
|the American wage scale. I state that| 
these exploited workers at West Point! 
are simply submitting to the pressure of | 
hunger and necessity and therefore have 
/no choice in the matter. 

I trust that you will look into this 
situation and submit the facts to the 
President so that he may take it up with 
the War Department and order an im- 
'mediate correction of the abuses above 
mentioned. 


New Air Mail Route 


| ToBe Opened Soon 
24 


Cross-country Service in 


Hours Scheduled 


| 

Through transcontinental mail service, | 
which in the near future will be followed 
by the establishment of additional passen- 
ger service, will be started over the sec-| 
ond of the three cross-country air lines by 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., on 
April 20, acording to an oral announcement 
April 11 by the Post Office Department. 

The preliminary plans for this new 
cross-country service contemplate flying 
;on a 24-hour schedule from New York 
| City to Los Angeles, it was said. Addi- | 
| tional information made available at the 
Post Office Department follows: 

Through passenger service on the sec- 
ond of the country’s three transcontinen- | 
tal airways will not be established for 
some weeks, according to present arrange- 
ments, but will be provided after work- 
ing experience has been secured. Trans- 
continental & Western Air now operates 
a cross-country passenger service which 
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Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., April 11. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


States ‘Sales High Low Last 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The fdilowing symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands. 


States Sales High Low 


Last 
9216 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Seven Cities Plan 
Municipal Airports 


N avy Architects 


Develop Welding | 
| In Shipbuilding 


For the week ending April 9, 1931, the 
Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities | 
propose the establishment of municipal 
| airports. Names with asterisk (*) indi-| 
cate airports already established for which | 


Five Projects in California Are 
Contemplated, Says Aero- 
nautics Branch 


Many Advances in Science 
Of Marine Architecture 
Traced to Research by Des 


C 
| C & O Ry Ist cons 5s ’'39 
C 


| road 


}of a branch line 


| that 


leration. 1. 


| Arkansas & Texas Railway 


| road, 


Commission. 


| requires an overnight stop at Kansas City. 
The Nation’s first through passenger 


Examination of witnesses in the Federal ) ? 
service was inaugurated on April 1 by 


Trade Commission's investigation of cot- 
tonseed prices in the South, will be re-| National Air Transport and Boeing Air 
sumed April 15, in New Orleans, La.!| Transport, Inc., cir mail contractors who 

Witnesses scheduled to appear are: A. fly the northern route between New York 
D. Geoghegan, president, Southern Oil|and San Francisco. The schedule main- 


Co.; C. D. Jordan, vice president, South-| tained by these operators is not quite as | 


ern Cotton Oil Co.; L. K. Wiggins, South-|rapid as that intended for Transconti- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., and J. W. George,|nental and Western Air, calling for 31- 
chairman, Committee on Cottonseed and|hour westerly flights and 28-hour trips 
Cottonseed Products, New Orleans Cotton | eastbound. 

Exchange.—Issued by the Federal Trade| Enough night-flying facilities on the 
central transcontinental route have been 


| Allis-Chal Mfg. deb 5s '37 


Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s 47 
Amer T & T coll 5s 

Amer T & T deb 514s '43 SF 
AT&SF gen 4s 

AT&SF cv deb 412s '48 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52..... ° 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 419s '64.... 
B & O cv (exp'’d) 414s ’ 

B & O ref & gen A 5s '95........ abcd 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000 abcd 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50 c 

Bell Tel Pa list r B 5s abcde 
Bell Tel Pa Ist r C 5s abcde 
Bost & Me RR Ist 5s A C '67.... abd 
Bkin Un G Ist ens 5s " abcdef 


+ abcdeg 
ab 
abcdefg 
abcd 
abcd 


| Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 41s ’ 


CN Ry Gvt gty 412s "4 
CN Ry Gvt gty 412s ’5 
CN Ry ety 412s 

CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul’ 
CN Ry Gvt ety 5s Oct 

Gen of Ga Ry cons 5s 


39 SF.. 


a 


C ci G Ry r & gen 5s C 
C Hud G&E Isté&r 5s due Jan 1 ’5 
> Pac RR 35 yr gu Ss ’60.... . 


abcde 
abcf 
abcde 
eee abd 
*49.... abcdefg 
5s '37 abc 
abcdefg 
abcdefg 


> & O Ry ref & imp B 412s 
Ch Bur & Q RR Il Div 312s 
Ch G Lt & Coke list (asmd) 
Ch & NW Ry gen 4s 
C&NW R Iist&r4}2s d My 1 2037.. 
Ch RK Is & P lst & r 4s '34 

Ch U Sta gu Ist 412s A '63 

Clev U Ter gu Ist 5128s A '72 

Clev U Ter gu Ist 412s C "77 

Col & So Ry r & ext 412s °35 

Det Ed ist & coll 5s 
Det Ed gen & ref 5s A °49 

Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ‘55 

Det Ed gen & ref 412s ’61 D 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4128 '67 

Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36 
Gt Nor Ry gen 512s B '52 
Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C ’'73 
Gt Nor Ry 412s D '%6.. 
Gt Nor Ry gen 414s E '77 ‘ 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s '36 SF.. 
Ill Bell T 1st & r_ 5s A '5S6 

Ill Cen RR coll Tr 4s ’52.. 

Kan C P & L Ist 412s B ’57 

K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... 
KC Sou Ry Ist. 3s_,’50 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s '44 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s '51.... oe 
Louis & Jeff Bri Ist 4s '45........ 
L & N RR Ist & r 414s C 2003.... 
Met Ed ist & r 4!4s D ’68 SF.... 
MiER&Lr & Ist 5s B ’61 

M StP & SSM RR Ist cons 4s ‘38 
M StP & SS M RR lst cons 5s '38 
M K & T RR Pr L Ss A 62 ; 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F '77.. . 
Mor & Ess RR Ist r 314s 2000 abcdefg 
Mut Fuel G Ist (asmd) 5s ’47.... abc 
Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A ’78.. abcdefg 
N Eng T & T Ist 4128 B ’61 abcde 


sccivents Complaints Filed in Railway Cases 
And Decisions Issued Are Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on April 11 made public decisions in rate | 


|and finance cases which are summarized 


as follows: 


No. 22948.—Alex Getz Co. v. Chicago & North | 
Western. Railway. Rates for the transporta- | 
tion of ‘butter, eggs and dressed poultry, in| 
carloads, from Sioux Falls, S. Dak., to Chi-| 
cago, Ill., found not unreasonable 


or other- | 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 


23532.—Bachelder-Whittemore Corp. v. | 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad: | 
Rate on anthracite coal from points in Penn- 
sylvania to West Roxbury, Mass., found not | 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- | 
plaint dismissed. } 

No. 23636 and related cases.—Perrine Arm- | 
strong Co. v. Chicago & Erie Railroad: 1. Rate 
on lumber, in carloads, from Huntington, Ind., | 
to St. Louis, Mo., found not unreasonable or | 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint in No. 23636 | 
dismissed. 2. Failure of defendants to pub- 
lish and apply a rate on like traffic from } 
Chesterfield, Ind., to Detroit, Mich., in com-} 
pliance with rule 77 of Tariff Circular in | 


| found unreasonable, but not otherwise unlaw- 


ful. Reparation awarded in No. 23636 (Sub. 
No. 1). 

No, 23696.—Larabee Flour Mills Co. vy. Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad: Rates 
charged on shipments of wheat from origins | 
in Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado to Kansas | 
City, Mo., there milled and forwarded as/ 
bran, middlings or wheat feed to destinations 
east of the Mississippi River, found applicable 
and not unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24057.—Eicher-Woodland Lumber Co., 
Inc, v. Texas & Pacific Railway: 1. Carload 
rate on lumber from Little Clover, La., to 
Olney, Tex., found inapplicable, and shipment 
overcharged. 2. Shipment found misrouted, 
but complainant not damaged __—i thereby. 
3. Applicable rate not unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 


Finance Case Decisions 
The Commisison also made public no- | 


| tice of action in uncontested finance cases 
|as follows: 


and certificate in Finance Docket | 
No. 8610, authorizing the Minneapolis, St. 
& Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company | 
to abandon part of a branch line of railroad 
in Sawyer County! Wis., approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8665, authorizing the Chester & Becket 
Railroad Company to abandon, as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, its entire line 
of railroad in Hampden and Berkshire coun- 
ties, Mass., and the Boston & Albany Rail- 
Company and the New York Central 
Railroad Company to abandon operation 
thereof, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
Nos, 8680 and 8681, authorizing the Los An-| 
geles & Salt Lake Railroad Company (a) to 
construct a line of railroad; (b) to operate 
existing trackage, and (c) to abandon part 

of railroad, all in Los ~_F 
geles County, Calif., approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket No. | 
8584, authorizing the Eldorado & Santa Fe | 
Railway Company to issue a registered first- 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series B, for 
$1,100,000 to be delivered to the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company in satis- | 
faction of a like amount of indebtedness to 
company for advances for capital pur- 

approved, 

Finance Decision 


Commission also made 


Report 


poses, 


The public a} 


| finance decision, which is summarized as | 


follows: | 
Finance Docket No. 8175 and Related Cases. 
-Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway, Op- 
Upon further hearing, finding in 


original report, 162 I. C. C. 766, that the 


| present “and future public convenience and 


necessity require operation by the Louisiana, 
Company under 
so-called trackage rights over the railroad of 
the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
any of Texas between Greenville and Dal- 
= Tex., to be granted by and in accordance | 
with the terms of a proposed agreement de- | 
scribed in said report, revers@xi and the cer- 
tificate issued pursuant to that finding re- 
scinded. Application denied. 2. Suspended 
tariff schedules designed to effectuate the pro- | 
poced arrangement found not justified and 
ordered canceled. Investigation and suspen- 
sion proceedings discontinued, 


Rate Complaints Filed 


: . : | 

Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission announced | 
April 11 are summarized as follows: 

No, 24360, Sub. No, 1,-Iroquois Chica Com- 
pany, Solvay, N. Y., v. Boston & Maine Rail- 
Against rates of 68 cents from Phila- 
delphia, 2042 cents,: minimum 60,000, from 
Portiand, Me., on imported china clay to 
Solvay, as unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded the rates prescribed by 
fhe Commission in its decision, 167 I. C. C. 
319. Ask for cease and desist order, the es- 


installed to date to make continuous flights 
from coast to coast practicable, and pas- 
sengey service will be ordered by the De- 
partment in the near future 
Transcontinental and Western Air be- 
gan its combined operations last Fall when 
two new transcontinental air mail routes! 
were opened. During the two months of | 
1930 that the line was in operation on 
the 36-hour schedule 2,490 passengers were 
carried, according to reports made to the 
Department of Commerce, and 1,448,777 
passenger-miles were flown. 
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No 
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UoNnro 


| Syracuse, N. Y., v. 


| Single-store 


| Single-store 


| All 


| All other types of organization...... 18 


9246 
99 99 
1051, 105%% 
983, 98% 
8414, 8414 
10544 10544 
4314 4344 
1033, 10338 
111%, 11178 
10612 10612 
9812 9842 


N Orl Pub Serv list & r 5s B '55.. d 6 925% 
NYC&H Rr & imp 415s A 2013.. abcdeg 99 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (N Y C).. abcdeg 10554 
NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37 abcdf 983_ 
NYC&StLRR r m41!4s C’78 (n Co) abcd 8412 
NY Conn RR Ist 5s B ’53. +. abd 10514 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s 92... oo @ 4312 
NY Tel Ist & gen 414s '39 abcde 1033, 
NY Tel deb 6s '49 SF... » abcd 1117, 
NY Tel ref 68 A 10634 
N & W Ry Div Ist & gen 4s '44... 9812 
| Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s '97 SF 9212 9212 9212 
| N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1.... 673, 6714 6714 
N P Ry r & imp 414s A 2047 96 96 96 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 112 11134 112 
| N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A ’41 104 10334 10334 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B ’41 106 106 106 


Ohio River RR gen 5s '37 103 103 103 


Pac G & E g&r 5s A °42 105 10434 10434 
Pac T & T 1st & coll 5s '37 SF.... 105 105 105 : 
Pac T & T r mtge 5s A '52 10742 10712 10742 
PO&D RR ist & r gu 415s A '7 99 99 99 
| Penn RR cons stpd $ 4s '48 98 98 98 
} Penn RR gen 4!9s A ’65.......... 10015 100 100 
Penn RR secured 614s ‘36 10934 10934 10934 
Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A '56 101 1007, 101 
Pere Marg Ry Ist 412s C ’80 94 913, 94 
PCC&StL RR cons gu 412s I ’63.. 103 103 103 
Read gen & r 414s B ’97.. e 10014 10014 10014 
StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’50. 

tL S F Ry Pr L 5s B ’50 

tL S F Ry cons 413s A '78 

StP K C Sh L RR Ist 414s ’41.... 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s ’41 SF 
So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 415s '68.... 
S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 41s ’69.. 
S Pac Ore Lines Ist 412s A '77.... 
So Ry dev & gen 4s A '56 
So Ry dev & gen 613s A ’56 
So Ry StL Div Ist 4s 
So Ry Mob & O coll 4s '38 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 414s ’51 
Tenn E P list & r 6s '47 SF 

T&P Ry Ist cons (ist) 5s 2000.... 
Tex & P Ry gér Se C '79........ 
Union El L&P Mo ré&ext 5s ’33.... 
Un Pac RRist&Land Grant 4s ‘47 
Un Pac ‘RR 40 yr 4125 
Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s ’68 
Utica G & Er ext 5s ’57 

Va Ry ist 5s A 
Wabash RR 2nd 5s 
Wabash RR Ist 314s Oma Div ‘i 
Wabash Ry r & gen 414s C ’78.... 
West El deb 5s ; 
West Mary RR Iist&r 5!2s A = 
West NY & Pa Ry Co Ist 5s '37.. 
West NY & Pa Ry Co gen 4s °43.. 
W Penn Pow Ist 5s G 10 


United States Government Bonds 


(Dollars and Thirty-seconds) 
States Sales High 
abcdefg 2 101.24 


17 10134 10134 10134 
3 102% 10254 10254 
13 10634 10612 10612 
11 110 10934 110 
99 987, 99 
11234 11234 11234 
91 91 91 
100 100 100 
10114 101% 10114 
101', 1011, 10144 
101. 101.~—-:101 
10014 100'% 100% 
1091, 109 109'2 
11316 113% 11314 
9912 991, 9915 
1095, 10954 10954 
83 821, 8215 
10014 10012 10012 
10012 100%, 10035 
10014 100% 1001, 
106, 10612 10612 
10654 10612 10612 
10114 10114 10114 
911, 9112 9112 
8734 8734 8734 
106° 106-106 
10414 10414 10414 
10555 1055, 10554 
100 100 #100 
9154 9154 9154 
10415 10412 10412 
88 88 
8512 8515 
9814 9814 
1037, 1037 
111.111 
10314 10314 
102° 102 
10314 10314 
10634 107 
1075, 10753 
103i, 10353 
10414 10414 
1101, 1105 
109-109 
104 =: 104 
9612 9615 
9514 9514 
10734 10734 
1065, 107 
89 89 
10334 10334 
98 98 
953g 9534 
77 77 
121 = 121 
10514 106 
961, 9614 
971, 971% 
10154_ 1015g 
10254 "10254 
87 8714 
781% 7815 
98 98 
8634 8634 
84 84 
10814 10814 
94 94 
10515 10513 
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Low Last 
101.24 101.24 
102.24 102.24 
103.27 103.29 
101.14 101.14 


1st Lib Loan 312s 32-47 
lst Lib Loan 4148 32-47 abcdefg 1 102.24 
4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38 abcdefg 21 103.29 
U S of A Treas 33gs 40-43 June.. abcdefg 1 101.14 








| just and unreasonable to the extent they 
| exceed, or may exceed third class to points 
|} east of the Rocky Mountains and $3.45 per 
| 100 pounds to Pacific coast points, 1. c. 1., 

and fifth class, in carloads, in Official, South- 

ern and Western Classificatfon territories. Asks 
| for cease and desist order, the establishment 


| of just and reasonable rates and reparation. | 


No. 24363.—Batson-Cook Company, West 
; Point, Ga., v. Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
tablishment of just and reasonable rates | poilroad. Against a rate of 1912 cents per 
and reparation of $1,000. 1100 pounds on yellow pine lumber, carloads, 

No. 24360.—Onandagua Pottery Company, | from Wadley. Ala., to Rockmart, Ga., based 
Boston & Maine Railroad.|on Atlanta combination, as unjust, unrea- 
Against rates on imported china clay of 18/ sonable, per se and relatively. as compared 
cents from Philadelpnia, Boston and Wee-/ with rates for the same or greater distances 
hawken, and 20!2 cents from Portland, Me.,/| from points in Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, 
based on a minimum of 60,000 pounds to Syra- | South Carolina and Georgia. Ask cease and 
cuse. Asks for cease and desist order, the | desist order, the establishment of just and 
establishment of just and reasonable rates | reasonable through rates, and reparation, also 
and reparation of $5,000. | the waiver of alleged undercharges. 

No. 24361.—William A. Estaver Co, 
Jacksonville and elsewhere in Florida, v. 
chants & Miners Transportation Co. Against 


et al., | 
combination rates, based on Baltimore or | 


<i Radio in Earthquake 
A home-made radio set. built by Cor- 
poral F. R. Coburn, stationed in Nicara- 
;|gua with the Army Signal Corps, was 
Miami, Fla. Ask for reparation. }one of the only two radio stations in 
No. 24362.—The Toledo Fressed Steel Co.,' touch with the outside world during the 
Toledo, Ohio, v. The Ann Arbor Railroad. | confusion and the destruction which fol- 


Against rates, ratings and charges on ship-! 
ments of oil torches, 1. c. 1., from Toledo, to | lowed the Managua earthquake catastro- 


points throughout the United States as un-| Phe. (Department of, War.) 


Philadelphia as applied to shipments of au- 
tomobiles and parts from Detroit and Pontiac, 
Mich., to Jacksonville, West Palm Beach and 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 
ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


} (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Wewoka, Okla., 1930 Population, 10,041 

A B Cc D E F 
All stores eee 158 458 $6,832,861 100.00 $970,617 $571,684 
Single-store independents 324 4,591,308 67.19 581,150 389,986 
Chains (four or more units) 19 72 1,199,535 17.55 257,954 102,289 
62 1,042,018 15.62 131,513 79,409 

Sapula, Okla., 1930 Population, 10,533 

B Cc D E F 
592 $7,263,549 100.00 ,099,093 $684,479 
Single-store independents 385 5,402,191 74.37 768 687 465.945 
Chains (four or more units) 170 1,376,682 18.96 237.677 168,059 
All other types of organization 37 484.676 6.67 92,729 50,475 

Rapid City, S. Dak., 1930 Population, 10,404 

B Cc D E F 
578 $9,458,924 100.00 382,906 
independents 443 7,184,144 75.95 ,040,050 
Chains (four or more units) § 87 1,360,194 14,38 189,374 
48 914,586 9.67 153,482 


Mitchel, S. Dak., 1930 Population, 10,942 


B Cc D E F 
944 $11,130,438 100.00 .745,864 $1,228,008 
Single-store independents 709 8,418,201 75.63 ,355,765 953,005 
Chains (four or more units) 140 1,910,672 17.17 235,880 154.695 
All other types of organization 95 801,565 7.20 154,219 120,308 
Bismarck, N. Dak., 1930 Population, 11,090 
B Cc D E F 
746 = $10,213,739 - 100.00 455,692 $1,052,126 
574 8,282,070 81.09 ,044,087 837,585 
110 1,512,686 14.81 333,485 135,714 
62 418,983 4.10 78,120 78,827 
1930 Population, 10,700 
B Cc D E F 
stores 600 $6,497,352 100.00 $967,618 $734,833 
Single-store independents 490 5,475,274 84.27 904,553 619,985 
Chains (four or more units) 46 586,011 9.02 30,083 45,905 
64 436,067 6.71 32,982 68,943 


West Palm Beach, Fla., 1930 Population, 26,610 


B Cc D E F 
1,938 $21,711,230 100.00 $3,258,220 $2,747,823 
1,513 16,016,223 73.77 2,510,945 2,179,878 
Chains (four or more units) 219 3,761,912 17.33 357,266 308,031 
All other types of organization 206 . 1,933,095 8.90 390,009 259,914 


Sheboygan, Wis., 1930 Population, 39,251 


Cc D E F 
$24,370,314 100.00 $3,428,698 
15,094,382 61.94 2,271,470 
3,902,469 16.01 463,016 

576 5,373,463 22.05 694,212 


Jackson, Tenn., 1930 Population, 22,172 


A B Cc D E P 

1,206 $12,265,299 100.00 $2,000,312 $1,271,423 
888 9,620,525 78.44 1,635,405 987,593 
129 1,340,514 10.93 198,527 129,644 
189 1,304,269 10.63 166,380 154,186 


1930 Population, 11,407 


B Cc D E F 

679 $8,458,870 100.00 $1,553,800 $817,254 
Single-store independents .. 473 6,040,267 71.41 1,079,037 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 143 1,686,587 19.94 303,603 
All other types of organization 63 732,016 8.65 171,160 


Rock Hill, S. C., 1930 Population, 11,322 


A B Cc D E PF 
160 440 $4,762,399 100.00 $690,067 $479,673 
130 286 3,412,251 71.65 464,475 325,282 
125 915,884 19.23 184,226 118,046 
29 434,264 9.12 41,366 36,345 
C., 1930 Population, 28,723 
B Cc D E 
1,542 $15,939,548 100.00 $1,766,205 
1,066 11,424,530 71.67 1,143,836 
Chains (four or more units) 317 3.252.090 20.41 457,169 
All other types of organization.... 159 1,262,923 7.92 165,200 
Greenville, S. C., 1950 Population, 29,154 
A B Cc D E 
All stores ....... . 507 2,130 $22,233,112 100.00 2,535,510 $2,617,757 
Single-store independents 383 399 13,513,093 60.78 1,494,190 1,699,103 
Chains (four or more units) 88 515 5,734,759 25.79 692,231 639,286 
All other 216 2,985,260 13.43 349,080 
1930 Population, 14,383 
B Cc D E 
801 $8,406,333 100.00 $1,301,583 
558 6,014,628 71.55 787,009 
195 1,881,004 22.37 377,018 
48 510,701 6.08 137,556 


All stores 


All stores 
658,760 
130,200 


74,407 


All stores 


All stores 
independents 
Chains (four or more units) 


All stores rrr 
Single-store independents 


1,639,440 
462.622 
726,737 


All stores 
Single-store independents 276 
Chains (four or more units) » - “2 


Fremont, Nebr., 


All stores 


152,421 
79,189 


All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units 


Spartanburg, S. 


All stores Oe 
Single-store independents 


Anderson, S. C., 
All stores 

Single-store independents 

Chains (four or more units) ...cecce 

All other types of organization...... 55,120 


4 


$863 367 | 


$2,828,799 | 


585,644 | 


|improvements are contemplated or under 
| way: 
| terville, San Andreas, 
| Minn.; Kingsport, Tenn. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports carried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
j lished the airports or the projects have 
| been indefinitely postponed: 


Established: Westport, N. Y.; Aber- 
deen, S. D. 


Indefinitely postponed: Tiffin, Ohio.— 
| Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


‘Governor Pinchot 
| Criticizes Charges 


Calif.; 





Contrasts Rates of Municipal 
Plants in Reviewing Testi- 


mony Presented in Legis-| 


lative Investigation 


1073, | 


| [Continued from Page 5,] 


not sufficiently croesus-like they merely ask 
j the Public Service Commission to permit 


cases out of 100 they get permission. 


Special Instance Cited 


Take the case of the Mount Pleasant 
Water Company and the Citizens’ Water 
|Company of Scottdale. Testimony this 
week before the House Examining Com- 
| mittee showed that the Public Service 
; Commission allowed the Mount Pleasant 
Company and the Citizens’ Company, 
which took over the former, to write 
;up their books three times. From the 
|time the Public Service Commission al- 
|lowed this to be done, the water com- 
panies increased the amount of their 
|bonds and preferred stock, until today 
; there are more bonds outstanding than 
there was money actually put into the 
company, and on top of that are pre- 
ferred stocks and common stocks. Here 
the Public Service Commission was clearly 
a party to allowing low grade securities 
| to be foisted on the public. 


}on the stand that service charges were 
not based on the cost of meters, as so 
often claimed by utilities, but were charged 
on the basis of how many entrances the 
| house had. He admitted that when three 
| families were living in a house, there 
were three service charges, although there 
was only one meter. While ordinary peo- 
| ple of Mount Pleasant were being service- 
| charged in this way, the company sold 
; water to the Frick Coal Company, which 
)i2 turn sold it to all its company houses 
|free from service charge. In this testi- 
; mony most of the technical explanations 
of utilities were knocked galley west. 


\Calendar of Hearings 
By Trade Commission 
The Federal Trade Commission's cal- 


|endar of public hearings for the week of 
April 13 is as follows: 


Hearings in the Commission's investi- | 


gation of cottonseed prices will be re- 
|sumed April 15, in New Orleans, La., fol- 
lowing adjournment last week in Jackson, 
Miss. The hearings will be held in room 
300 of the Association of Commerce Build- 
ing at 10 a. m. 


Feather and down industry (second con- 
| ference), April 16, Chicago, 10 a. m., Con- 
| 8ress Hotel. Commissioner Charles H. 
March will preside. 

Testimony will be taken in cases in 
which complaints have been issued by the 
Commission as follows: 


Beacon Manufacturing Co., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., April 13, Los Angeles; April 
16, San Francisco; alleged misrepresenta- 

‘tion in sale of blankets; John W. Nor- 
wood, trial examiner; Henry C. Lank, 
Commission's attorney. Docket 1873. 


Knapik & Erickson, of Chicago, April | 


14, Chicago, alleged misrepresentation in 
sale of leather: goods; W. C. Reeves, trial 
examiner; E. J. Hornibrook, Commission's 
attorney. Docket 1750. 


Joseph P. Brandler, of New York, April 
16, New York, alleged misrepresentation 
in sale of a knitted fabric; John W. Ben- 
nett, trial examiner; Robert H. Winn, 
Commission's attorney. Docket 1921.— 
Issued by the Federal Trade Commission. 


‘Hard and Soft Coal Output 
Shows Decrease for Week 


The total production of soft coal during 
| the week ended April 4, including lignite 
and coal coked at the mines, is estimated 
at 7,214,000 net tons. Compared with the 
output in the preceding week, this shows 
a decrease of 295,000 tons, or 3.9 per cent. 
As indicated by ‘the daily loadings, the 
decrease was due to time lost on Eight 
Hour Day, a recognized holiday in many 
mining districts, and on Good Friday. 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 


week ended April 4 is estimated at 775,000 | 


net tons as against 1,076,000 tons in the 
preceding week. Tho decrease, 301,000 
tons, or 28 per cent, was due to the ob- 
servance of Eight Hour Day, Good Fri- 
| day, and to other causes. 

The total production of beehive coke 
during the week ended April 4 is estimated 
at 29,600 net tons, approximately the same 
figure as for the preceding week. Pro- 
duction during the year 1931 to April 4 
amounts to 494,500 tons as against 941,- 
|900 tons during the corresponding period 
of 1930. This indicates a decrease, during 
the first quarter of 1931, of 47.5 per cent.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


Rate Schedules on Stone 
And Plaster Suspended 


By an order just entered in Docket No. 
3589, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from April 10, 1931, until 
Nov. 10, 1931, the operation of certain 
| schedules proposing to revise the rates 
on stone, in carloads, from Bedford and 


*Coalinga, Jackson, *Mojave, *Por- | 
Luverne, | 


By Public Utilities 


| them to increase that income, and in 99 | 


The manager of the company admitted | 


| partment Scientists 


By Comdr. J. O. Gawne, U. S. N. 


Officer in Charge of the Structural Plant, 
Brooklyn Navy Yard 


One of the greatest advances in the 
Science of naval architect made during 
the last 55 years was the development of 
the method of determining, by means of 
ships’ models and the model tank experi< 
ments, the power required to drive ships; 
and conversely, the form of hull of a 
given dimension and speed that will re< 
quire the least power. 


Congress, in 1896, authorized the con<- 
struction of a model basin at the Navy 
Yard, Washington. This basin was 
| designed, built, and operated for many 
| years by Rear Admiral D. W. Taylor, Con- 
| struction Corps, United States Navy. It 
; was one of the finest basins of its kind in 
the world and, when built, had features 
that were superior to those of all other 
existing basins. 


Used by Private Builders 


Although built primarily for the work 
of the Navy, in accordance with the aue 
thorizing statute, it has been used ex- 
tensively by commercial builders and naval 
| architects to determine the power of pro= 
| posed vessels. Hundreds of models of ships 
| other than naval vessels have been tested 
|therein. For the last fiscal year, out of 
a total of 131 models tested, 62 were models 
| tested for private firms and 17 were tested 
for Government departments. 


Rear Admiral Taylor has done a vast 
amount of highly scientific work con- 
nected with propeller design. Within the 
last year a water tunnel has been in- 
stalled at the model tank for the purpose 
of studying the problem of cavitation of 
propellers. 

A striking illustration of what the Navy 
has done for applied science is found in 
the field of artificial ventilation. These 
| instructions were revised from time to 
time and in 1917 a special committee, ar- 
ranged by the American Society of Heat 
ing and Ventilation Engineers, reported 
that the methods for calculating pressure 
losses and determining coefficients for 
pressure loss used by the Bureau of Con= 
struction and Repair were the most com< 
plete and accurate to be found anywhere, 


International Conferences 


Another very important work in which 
the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
has taken a prominent and leading part 
has been the international conferences on 
safety of life at sea. 

While the Navy was not the first to ap- 
ply electric welding to industrial work, it 
was a pioneer in applying it to practical 
shipbuilding. 

There are now building at the various 
mavy yards three all-welded seaplane 
wrecking derricks, two all-welded tugs, one 
all-welded freight lighter, all of them be~ 
ing self-propelled. As a still further evi- 
dence of this development for the Navy, 
the forward 88 feet of the four light cruis~ 
ers now under construction at the navy 
yards are to be practically all-welded con 
struction. 

Progress in Welding 


While certain shipbuilding plants havf 
kept apace with the development of this 
process in this and other countries, classi< 
fication societies, naval architects, ship- 
builders and owners have been slow ta 
adopt welding in the design and con- 
struction of merchant vessels, apparently 
preferring that the pioneer work, in its 
investigation and development, be Care 
ried on by the Navy. 

Recently, however, classification socie= 
ties have approved welding for vessels 
up to certain dimensions, and it is felt 
a reasonable prophecy that the merchant 
marine will very largely benefit by the 
vast amount of investigation and research 
that has been conducted by the Navy 
with this process. It then only remains 
for the owners of merchant vessels to 
capitalize the savings in weight that can 
be obtained by the use of electric weld<- 
ing in lieu of riveting and utilize this 
saving for freight and passengers, with 
increased return in the form of earnings 
for the owners and operators. 

The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address at the American Institute 
Science dinner April 9 in New York 
City. 1 


‘ 


Radio Commission Expands 
Study of Recent Progress 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Jolliffe participated in working out the 
plan for three transcontinental networks 
making possible plane-to-plane, plane-to< 
| ground and point-to-point communication, 
he has not seen the system in operation. 


In connection with television, which the 
industry reports has made rapid strides 
}in recent months, Commissioner Starbuck 
asserted that Lieut. Jett and Mr. Gross 
are inspecting the various systems and 
methods employed in the New York area. 
There is sentiment within the industry ‘cif 
the lifting of the experimental restrictiot 
now placed on visual broadcasting, he as< 
serted, but the Commission has held such 
a step premature. The two communica< 
tion engineers, he declared, will report to 
the Commission on theif observations. 


Another engineering development of 
moment, the Commissioner continued, is 
that of synchronization of stations on the 
same channel without interference. Obe 
servations of the experiments being con- 
ducted by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany with two braces of stations in the 
East operating in synchronism, he said, 
| last week were made in the field by J. H, 
Barron, broadcast engineer of the Come, 
mission. 


Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount, who has just returned from a 
visit to New York, said he had “listened 
in” on the N. B. C. synchronized programs 
with WTIC, Hartford, operating on the 
wave-length of WEAF, New York, and of 
WBAL, Baltimore, operating on the wave- 
length of WJZ, New York. » 


“IT should say that the synchronization 
is about 85 per cent successful and that 
it is improving every day,” said Commis<- 
|Sioner Lafount. “This is a notoriously 
| poor year for such tests, however, be< 
| Cause of sun-spot conditions, which cause 
| excessive fading and distortion of the sky 
| waves. Engineers informed me that if 
the synchronization experiments had been 
attempted last year when meteorological 


> | nations, and apply in lieu thereof higher | 


conditions more nearly approached normal 
they would have been 100 per cent suc- 
cessful.” 


other Indiana points to Chicago, Mll., and 
related points in Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin, which would result in both 
inereases and reductions. 

By an order entered in Docket No, 3583, 
the Commission suspended from April 
14, 1931, until Noy. 14, 1931, the operation 
of certain schedules proposing to cancel 
the commodity rates on plaster, and re- 
lated articles, from producing points in 
| Southwestern territory to interstate desti- 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 4 
|class or combination rates, which would| Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 


result in increased charges. | 





FEDERAL B 


St. Louis Reserve 
District Reports 
Unfavorable Year 


Farm Conditions Show De-| 


cline Unequaled in Quar- 
ter of Century, Says An- 
nual Review 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 11.—Agricultural 


conditions in the eighth Federal reserve 
district in 1930 were the most unfavorable 


experienced in more than a quarter of a) 
century, according to the annual report | 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
just’ transmitted to the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington. 

The review of business conditions in 
the district throughout the year as car- 
ried in the report follows in full text: 

In common with other parts of the 
United States and the world, the year 
1930 constituted a period of almost un- 
broken depression in industry and com- 


merce in the Eighth Federal Reserve Dis- | 
the uni-| 


trict. Causes responsible for 
versal recession in business were operative 
in this district, and in addition there 
were specific influences which tended to 
make conditions more unfavorable than 
in other parts of the country. Notable 


among these was the severe drought, com- | 


mencing in early Summer and continuing 


with more or less intensity through the re- | 


mainder of the year. 
Late Crops Reduced 


As a result of deficient moisture, late | 


crops, which form the principal agricul- 
tural output, were cut to the smallest 
volume in recent times, many localities 
suffering complete failures. 
posed on losses incident to curtailed pro- 
duction, purchasing power in the rural 
areas further suffered from a decline in 
market prices of farm products to the 
lowest average levels recorded in more 
than a quarter of a century. 


Superim- | 


ANKING 
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Business Bureau Domestic Business Situation ‘Local Units Favor 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


[Sangpeeneaie gh the Close of Bus 
| Made Public 


Receipts 

Customs 

| Income tax . cove 

Miscellaneous internal revenue 

| Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

| Interest 

| Railroad securities 

| All others 

Trust fund receipts (reappropriated 
for investments) 

Proceeds sale of surplus property 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. 

Other miscellaneous 


+ $10,124,389 
+ 4,700,876. 
12,800,552. 


This Month 


284,082.82 
179,528.00 


*2,009,629.87 
70,164.68 
479,635.01 
15,500,154.61 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 


iness April 9, 1931 
April 11, 1931 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$11,950,444.52 
5,785,617.01 
13,225,752.75 


Period 


03 
73 
62 


$300,231,341.96 
1,510,962,115.65 
439,940,560.67 


31.411,608.37 
92,370,597.85 
2,189,316.77 
7,368,173.11 


317,014.49 
65,057.85 


5,341 ,814.50 


569,534.71 
293,185.23 
550,760.85 
9,077,555.27 


40,021,007.48 
2,329,470.17 
20,798,487 .46 
126,234,217.42 


6 684,110.13 
22,109,491.46 





Total ordinary 


$42,129,753.63 


$41,834,8922.68 $2,573,856,896 91 $3,083,985,894 38 





Evcess of receipts 
Excess of total expenditures 


$38,989 ,336.01 


70,952,490.52  $660,032,472.37 





Expenditures 
General expenditures 
yInterest on public debt 
Refund customs 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special accounts: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corporation 
Shipping” Board 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) 
Alien property funds 
Adjustéd-service certificate fund .. 
Civil-service retirement fund 
Investment of trust funds: 
Government life insurance 
Dist. of Col. teachers’ retirement 
Foreign Service retirement 
General railroad contingent 


5,288,932. 


£13,604. 


Total ordinary 


$80,115,648.36 


804,823.71 
1,655,467.76 
20,000 ,000.00 
334,238.81 


1,036.91 
710.33 
509,718.79 
945,541.66 
230,358.48 


3514,192.5 


$107,349,050.08 $88,687,413.20 


$69,952,568.23 
4,406,913.03 
531,492.28 
2,300,959.63 
10,074,870.66 
287,843.59 


$1,814,.374,400.89 
369,194,070.96 
16,902,798.21 
52,967 ,094.38 
104,017,315.34 
8,031,736.39 


$432,367.49 
7,870.98 
20,400,468.77 
140,333 ,265.76 
1,542,985.06 
225,187,909.64 
19,970,624.72 


$1,690,135,596.96 
416,925,777.86 
16,673 ,674.98 
99,456,013.52 
65,074,870.66 
9,246,631.13 


34,687 ,959.11 


61 


87,601.00 
712.50 
287,302.20 
1,218,945.85 
$372,422.42 
3,141.68 
$486,848.34 


70,983,723.56 
748,305.02 

91 111,946,108.i2 
56 
569,534.71 39,180,287 .63 
471,491.73 
309,930.15 
369,228.12 


31,061,316.58 
426,164.62 
323,582.13 
276,226.52 


$2,812,813,369.28 $2,547,319,655.12 





| Sinking fund 

| Purchases and retirements 
foreign repayments 

Received from foreign governments 
under debt settlements 

Received for estate taxes 

Purchases and retirements 
franchise tax receipts (Federal re- 
serve and Federal intermediate 
credit banks) 

Forfeitures, gifts, 


from 


| ORL ca vbeaeceusencecses COS0600 Svessdecece 


" $291,660,000.00 
29,265,450.00 


~ §$24,100,000.00 $373,614,950.00 


9,682,500.00 


109,790,850.00 
73,100.00 


4,455,000.00 
60,503.25 


.. $24,100,000.00  $421,076,000.00 





Total expenditures 


Corresponding | 
Fiscal Year 1931 Fiscal Year 1930 | 
$433,987 ,696.45 | 
1,817,923,461.62 | 

479,745,993.26 | 


51,066 ,708.26 | 
70,337,068.52 | 


3,977, 777.42 | 
| 
31,763,707.72 


161,048,065.04 | 


20,002,260.02 | 


$497,676,903.25 | 
$107,349,050.08 $112,787,413.20 $3,233,889,369.28 $3,044,996,558.37 | 
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STATE BANKING 


Upheld in Action 4s Analyzed in Weekly Survey New Y ork State 


On Trade Ruling 


Court Denies Injunction to, 


| Order Issued by Federal 


Trade Commission 


[Continued from Page 4.1 
the offender have been those of other 
courts. 


| 
jleged rule that equity will not enjoin 
libel has been attacked by Dean Pound 
}in a thoughtful article in 29 Harvard Law} 
| Review 640. He points out that the true| 
|inquiry in these cases should be whether | 
the plaintiff has made out a very plain 
case of libel and of inadequacy of the 
legal remedy, just as in the case of other 
j torts. If so, no substantial question of 
free speech or trial by jury is involved | 
and the plaintiff is entitled to an in-| 
junction, even to a preliminary injunc- 
tion in a strong case. The necessity of 
inventing exceptions to the prevailing rule, 
to prevent a failure of - justice, would | 
thus be done away with and many) 
of the authorities reconciled in re-} 
sult, though extremecases like Boston 
Distite Co. v. Florence Mfg. Co., 114 Mass. 
49, and Marlin Fire Arms Co. v. Shields, | 
171 N. Y. 384, would be abandoned. That 
the courts are in practice generally apply- 
~ the test outlined by Dean Pound seems 
clear. | 
But whatever doubt there may be at} 
the present day as to the jurisdiction of 
a court of equity to enjoin a future libel, 
|I am convinced that the plaintiff here 
|has not even the shadow of a case. For 
the threatened libel, if any, would be! 
prima facie a privileged communication. 
| The order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, directing the plaintiff to cease and 
desist advertising one of its rugs as a 
Wilton is a public record, made after a 


Department of Commerce Reviews Recent De- 
velopments in Trade, Finance and Industry 


merce through the Survey of Current 


| Business showed an increase of bank deb-| 

lits outside New York City of 11.7 per| year. 

|cent from the preceding week, but which | rice: s 

| were still under the corresponding period | Fisher composite index, continued the de- 
in 


1930, according to the weekly sum- 


Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks decreased fraction- 
ally from the week previous, and were un- 


‘der the figures for the same week last 


year. Interest rates for time money re- 
mained at the same level as quoted for 
the week previous, and call money rates 
also remained the same as reported for 
the previous period. Both rates were ma- 
terially lower than a year ago, Prices of 
representative stocks continued the de- 
cline which started during the previous 


week, and were on a level materially un- | 


der this time last year. Bond prices de- 
creased fractionally from the previous 
week, but were slightly above the average 
price for the corresponding week last year. 
The ratio of total Federal reserves to de- 
posit and Federal reserve note liabilities 
combined declined from the previous week, 
but was above the same week in 1930. 


Restrain Circulation of); For the week ended April 4 weekly fig-,The number of commercial failures, as 
7 lures available to the Department of Com-| reported by R. G. Dun & Company, de- 


| creased by 16.1 per cent in respect to the | 
| previous week, but were in excess of the} 
number reported for the same week last} 

Wholesale prices, as measured by the} 


|cline which started during the previous | 


Th s ss . .|mary of domestic business conditions is-; week after remaining on the same level | 
+ emer of Se ne Se sued April 11 by the Department of Com- | for a three-week period. The composite | 
;merce, which follows in full text: 


| index is now at the lowest point so far| 
this year. The prices of agricultural prod- | 
ucts declined fractionally from the week 
previous, and prices of nonagricultural 
products declined for the second consec- | 
|utive week. 
| For the week ending March 28, increases | 
|occurred in the production of bituminous 
| coal, cattle receipts, cotton receipts, lum- 
| ber production, and petroleum production, | 
| Declines were registered in total freight- 
; car loadings, hog receipts, steel ingot pro- 
duction, and wheat receipts. The daily 
average value of building contracts in 37 
States as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation was materialiy under that 
for the same period in 1930. 

| For the week ending April 4, increases 
occurred over the corresponding period in 
1929, two years ago, in bond prices, busi- 
ness failures, Federal reserve ratio, net 
demand deposits and time deposits. 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS | 
| 


(Weeks ended Saturday, 
Apr. Mar. 
+ 28 


1931 

” General Business: 
Composite index—New York Times!.. 
Composite index—Business Weekj.... 

Production: 
Bituminous coal production 
Building contracts, 37 States (da.-av.) 
Cattle receipts 
Cotton receipts 


1931 


o- 
So 
oso 


average 1923-25—100) 
Mar! 
29 


1930 


Mar. 
22 
1930 


Mar. 
23 
1929 


Mar. Apr. 
21 5 
1931 1930 


*78.2 
*81.1 


96.5 
96.0 


93.6 
93.0 


92.8 
95.6 


105.2 
104.1 | 


76.0 


2 


91.4 
127.3 


80.4 86.3 | 
76.0 68.0 
34.2 


78.5 
68.1 


Bureau of Audits 


City and County Officials Ex- 
press Approval of Work 
Of Agency to Examine 
Municipal Accounts 

Aspany, N. Y., April 11. 
State Comptroller Morris S. Tremaine, 
in transmitting to the Legislature his an- 


nual report of the activities of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Accounts of his depart- 


|ment, repeated two recommendations that 


have appeared in each of his annual re- 
ports since he has been comptroller. They 


|} are: 


1. That authorization be given him to 
employ a considerably larger staff of ex- 
aminers in order that audits of the ac- 
counts of the various municipalities may 
be made more frequently. It is pointed 
out that with the present force munici- 
palities of the State can be examined on 
an average of only once in seven years. 

2. That because of the intricate nature 
of the work and the expert knowledge, 
both from the legal and accounting stand- 
point, required of the examiners of muni- 
cipal accounts, “the compensation re- 
ceived by the personnel of the Bureau -of 
Municipal Accounts is not commensurate 
with the high type of service required of 
them.” 

Examinations Requested 

The Comptroller's report also pointed 
out that, although quite a number of wil- 
ful irregularities had been disclosed dur- 
ing the past year, the detection of wrong- 
doing on the part of the municipal offi- 
cials was only incidental to the main pur- 
pose of the work of this Bureau, which is 
designed to help officials in the proper 
conduct of their duty. The fact that the 


100.4 | Vast majority of the officials so regard this 

92g Work, the report said, is attested by the 

106.5 | numerous requests that are made by the 

127.5 | officials themselves for these examinations 

i. and their gratitude expressed for the serv- 
“| ice rendered. 


“I desire to repeat statements made in 
98.3 | former years,” the Comptroller's report 
a said, “to the effect that this Bureau con- 
171.0 | tinues to receive commendation from pub- 
77.6 | lic officials and that its aid is constantly 
87.9 | sought in solving numerous legal and ac- 
90.7 counting problems, and in determining 
through audits and examinations the fis- 
ioe cal condition of various municipalities. 
105.7 “The work of this Bureau is primarily 
107.6 | intended to be helpful and constructive, 
92.5 notwithstanding the fact that violations 
of law must be reported as incident to the 
duty of investigation.” 


Called Guard to Taxpayer 


“The constantly increasing demand,” he 
added, “copies of this report, received 
| from municipal research bureaus, civic 
* | associations, students in government, li- 
| braries, fiscal accounting officers, officials 

ot other States, and many others, proves 

a | the value of the undertaking resulting 
$10,965,000,000, or 9 per cent below the), in the preparation of the report and the 
total reported for the preceding week and | submission thereof to your honorable 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. hearing before an administrative board 
*Counter entry (deduct). ;to determine whether the plaintiff was 
iThe figures for the month include $9,644.44 and for the fiscal year 1931 to date $329,816.61 using an unfair method of competition in 


17.4 
80.9 
65.7 
108.9 
75.0 
85.9 


Freight car loadings 

Hog receipts 

Lumber production; .... 
Petroleum production (da 
Steel ingot production 
Wheat receipts 


Wholesale Prices: 
Fisher's index (1926=-100)— 
All commodities (120).........0000. 
Agricultural products (30) 
Nonagricultural products (90) 
Copper, electrolytic e 
Cotton, middling, New York 
Iron and steel composite 
Wheat, No. 2, red, Kansas City 
Financial: 
Bank debits outside New 
Bank loans and discounts 
Bond prices 
Business failures 
Federal Reserve ratio 


Interest rates— 

Call money 

Time money 
Money in circulation 
Net demand deposits 
Stock prices 
Time deposits 


Excepting for an interruption of minor | 
importance in the Spring, the recession | 
in business activity, which commenced in 
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206.1 | 
182.9 
96.6 | 
110.0 


252.9 
150.1 


i accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the corresponding | commerce. 
the Fall of 1929, continued steadily dur- | periods last year the figures include $7,318.24 and $417,153.98, respectively. Before commencement of proceedings 
ing 1930, the final quarter statistics and| _ = s , _____|the Commission must be of opinion that | 
— a — — . | investigati Ow ‘ 
of the year. Virtually all manufacturing, | ° ee IR how ha in € an investigation “would be to the interest 
wholesaling and jobbing lines were af-) ndiana Act Fixing p_——verw sked in Contest tion 5. If Congress had intended’ that 
volume, profit margins were narrowed and | Of Oil Law in California camieientiny coat ee weeteer cateen te 
in many instances completely eliminated. | questioned in court, it could and would have 
{ing upon the validity of Indiana, Okla-|S0 provided. The plaintiff's statement that 
Sales of department stores in the prin- e 
cipal cities were smaller by 10 per "cent | Standards Sustained statute, said: | tion by the courts is not a fair characteri- 
“The California legislation was evidently zation; it is much more than a nullity. 
ume of trade as a whole was partly due | : 
to the decline in prices, which was more | ‘ |oil field there is what we may term (at ee order or a fair summary of it, 
\Law Preventing the Use of |teast for illustrative purposes) a normal | Provided it does so without express malice 
lines. ; ‘ 9 “ 
There was a heavy decrease in the build- S h Oo d d y Is Upheld In 
building. In the five principal cities of 
the district the dollar value building 


: ; E earn a | *Revised. 
ings extends to administrative and legis- | +Relative to weekly average 1928-30 per week shown. 
lative matters as well as to proceedings 


r {Relative to a computed normal taken as 100. 
{in court. Greaser v. Louisville Courier- - - 

Journal, 299 Fed. 487; Gowner v. Stand- 
| ard Co., 183 Mass. 474. And a newspaper's 
right to publish the result of such a pro- 


tExcess of credits (deduct). | 
measurements disclosing the lowest levels |—— : 
|of the public.” Act of Sept. 26, 1914, sec- | 
fected, and in additton to heavily reduced 
| M tt M t . l Conti at > 5) confidential until its propriety should be 
ontinued from Page 5. 
Department Store Sales Smaller a r € S S a erla 
homa, Wyoming and other conservation the order is a nullity without further ac- 
than in 1929. The decrease in dollar vol- i 
| adopted upon the theory that in every | ARY newspaper in the land may publish 
pronounced in wholesale than in retail var S SC 
| proportion of gas to oil; that when an/| #8ainst the plaintiff. 
ing industry, most marked in residential ° 
Ruling as a Safeguard of 
permits issued in 1930 was one-third 


z : : For such publication it could not be held 
| unreasonable disproportion of gas to oil 2 tt : 
exists in a given well there is correspond- liable for damages, much less enjoined in 

Public Welfare 

eopeeE Nase purpose; that this disproportionate pro-| 
[Continued from Page, 4.] | duction of gas should not be permitted 


ling loss of recoverable oil by other own-| advance, and this irrespective of the truth 
would seem to foliow, as said ‘in Weaver | unless the gas as a separate thing be con- 


2 , , A ‘ f the facts stated in the order. The 

ers who would otherwise employ the ss Aer Re . 

lifting power of the excessive gas to gute | qualified privilege to publish such proceed- | 
vy. Palmer Bros Co., supra, p. 410, “In- | veniently necessary for domestic or indus- 

| validity may be shown by things which trial purposes. 


smaller than in 1929, and 56 per cent less 
than the average during the preceding} 
eight years. Contracts let for construction | 
in the district in 1930 were approximately 
one-fifth as large as in 1929 and the five- 
year average (1925-1929). Freight and pas- 


Individual Debits Show 


‘ 


e 


senger traffic of railroads operating in 
the district receded sharply as contrasted 
with the volume of the preceding several 
years. 
Farm Conditions Unfavorable 

Taken as a whole, agricultural conditions 
in the eighth district during the year were 
the most unfavorable experienced in more 
than a quarter of a century. Due to the 


protracted drought, general business de-| 


pression, extremely low prices and foreign 
competition, the farm value of the princi- 
pal crops produced in the district fell 
approximately 43 per cent below the ag- 
gregate in 1929, and considerably below 
the 10-year average. With the exception 
of wheat and oats (which were harvested 


prior to the drought) and white potatoes, | 


yields of all crops were smaller than dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

In addition to reduced revenues from 
field crops, farmers’ incomes were further 
curtailed by smaller receipts from other 
agricultural activities, 
raising, fruit culture, dairying, and poultry 
and egg production. Throughout the year 
prices for these products were depressed 
and market conditions unfavorable. 
value of livestock on farms in the district 
‘on Jan. 1 was about 30 per cent less than 
in 1929. While farm wage scales were 
lower than in the past and other pro- 
duction costs were less, reduced yields per 


acre militated against important reduc- | 


tions in operating expenses as a whole, and 
even on most efficiently operated farms 
profits were disappointing. 

Lower commodity prices, reduced ac- 
tivity in the security markets and the 
heavily curtailed business volume were 
reflected in a decrease in the demand for 
credit during 1930 as contrasted with the 
several years immediately preceding. The 


supply of loanable funds was consider- | 


ably in excess of requirements, and money 
rates moved continuously downward, 
reaching their lowest point in December. 
The discount rate of this bank, which had 
remained uniformly at 5 per cent since 
July 19, 2928, was reduced to 4% per 
cent on Feb. 11; to 4 per cent on April 
12 and to 3% per cent on Aug. 7. 
Developments during the year are indi- 
cated by the movement of assets and 


liabilities of the 25 weekly reporting mem- | 


ber banks in Evansville, Little Rock, Louis- 
ville, Memphis and St. Louis. The average 
of total loans for the 52 report dates 
was 49 per cent smaller than in 1929. 
Average total investments were 9.2 per 
cent smaller than in the preceding year. 
The average of net demand deposits was 
2.4 per cent less than in 1929, while time 
deposits averaged 1 per cent higher. Bor- 
rowings at the reserve bank averaged 88.8 
per cent less than in the preceding year. 

A considerable number of banks closed 
temporarily or permanently in the latter 
part of the year. 


Changes in State Banks 
In Federal Reserve System 


Changes in the State bank membership 
of the Federal reserve system during the 
week ended April 10, made public April 
11 by the Federal Reserve Board, follow: 


Admitted to membership: State Trust Co. 
Plainfield, N. J., capital, $150,000 

Voluntary withdrawal: Bank of Millbrook, 
Millbrook, N. Y., capita!, $100,000. 

Consolidation of State banks: 

Broadway & Plaza Trust Co., New York, cap- 
ital, $1,350,000, consolidated under charter and 
title of the Hibernia Trust Co., capital, 
$3,000,000. 

St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhardt, Ind., 
capital, $250,000, and South Side State Bank, 
capital, $25.090, consolidated under charter and 
title of St) Joseph Valley Bank, capital, 

50,000. 

Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit, Mich., 
capital, $15,000,000, and American State Bank, 
capital, $2,500,000, consolidated under charter 
and title of the Peoples Wayne County Bank, 
capital, $15,000,000 

Highland Park State Bank, Highland Park, 
Mich, capital, $1,000,000, and American State 
Bank, capital. $300,000, consolidated under 
charter and title of the Highland Park State 
Bank, capital, $1,000,000. 

Peoples Wayne County Bank, Detroit, Mich., 
capital, $15,000,000, and Michigan State Bank, 
capital, $250,000, consolidated under charter 
and title of the Peoples Wayne County Bank, 
capital, $15,000,000. 


will be judicially noticed (Quong Wing v.| “We are, therefore, irresistibly led to 


such as livestock | 


The | 


Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 59, 64, 56 L. ed. 350, 


32 Sup. Ct. Rep. 192), or by facts estab- | 


lished by evidence. The burden is on the 
}attacking party to establish the invalidat- 
ing facts.” We are convinced that this 


case is one in which the claimed invalidity | 


of the statute must be determined by the 
facts. 

In substance, the evidence in this case | 
| shows that appellant was employed by the | 
|superintendent of the Indiana Girls’) 
| School to remake certain mattresses, and | 
to renovate certain others. The ones to 
|be renovated were cotton mattresses used | 
by the girls. Those to be remade were| 
| hair mattresses used by the officers of that | 
institution. These mattresses had been in | 
use from two to four years. 
terials in this instance were sorted, the 
worst taken out. The cotton used was 
run through a machine. The hair mat- 
tresses contained various kinds of animal 
hair. 

Source of Materials 


They were not inspected for a year or 
more after they were made, and whether 
new hair or old was used when the mat- | 
tresses were manufactured, the inspector 
|was unable to say. Appellant obtained | 
materials for the manufacture of mat- 
tresses generally from the city hospital | 
and other sources, but no witness was able 
| to affirm that any of the material used in 
overhauling or renovating the mattresses 
for the girls’ school had been used by 
any sick patient or had been subjected to 
hospital use, nor was there evidence from 
which the jury would be justified in find- | 
ing that the shoddy used by appellant 
was unsanitary or unhealthy. The evi- 
dence did justify the jury in finding that 
old and used material was made into 
shoddy from which appellant fabricated 
| mattresses. 
| This evidence will not warrant us in} 
| declaring the statute void on the ground 
that it is inhibited by the personal liberty 
;clause or the equal privilege and im- 
munity section of our constitution. It was 
|an affirmative act of the State to restrain 
}@ lawful business from the exercise of 
abuses which would endanger health and 
|public welfare. The statute thus con- 
strued falls short of being arbitrary 
or of unnecessarily invading property 
| rights, or unreasonably restraining a law- 
ful business. It being a reasonable exer- 
cise by the State of her police power, and 
applying alike to all similarly situated, 
|neithersxof the constitutional provisions 
relied on by appellant are violated. Ayres 
y. State, (—) 178 Ind. 453, 458; 99 N. E. 
730, and cases there cited; Chicago, etc., | 
R. Co. v. Anderson, (—) 182 Ind. 140; 
1105 N, E. 49. 


Question of Public Offense 


Turning to tne question as to whether 
the indictment charges a public offense, 
we have concluded that neither count 
states facts sufficient to withstand a mo- 
tion to quash. We are not unmindful of 
the general rule, that when a statute de- 
fines the offense and states specifically | 
what acts shall constitute it, a charge sub- | 
stantially in the language of the statute 
| will be upheld. Snade v. State (—) 196 | 
| Ind. 665; 149 N. E. 348. ; | 
| But this rule originated and is generally 
| applied to cases where there was no in- 
| herent right to do a thing or carry on a} 
| business. In the instant case appellant | 
| was engaged in a lawful enterprise which | 
|he had a right to pursue, subject only to| 
reasonable regulations by the State. The | 
lindictment at bar, Count 1, is in the| 
language of that part of the statute desig- | 
nated (b), which, under the State’s police | 
power, we have construed to be a prohibi- | 
tion on the use of the materials therein 
specifically mentioned when they are 
shown to be unsanitary, or, by allegations 
of fact, it appears that when they are 
transformed into “shoddy” and used in 
mattresses, will endanger health. The 
evident object of provision (b) was the 
preservation of health by prohibiting the 
use of things likely to disseminate disease 
and nothing more. The police power does | 
not extend to arbitrarily prevent the mak- 
ing of “shoddy” out of thoroughly steril- | 


ized and cleansed materials, even though ; 





The ma- | 


conclude that the statute here involved 
is not as stringent in its restrictions as 
those in other jurisdictions, and further, 


that it does not deprive the petitioners | 


of property without just compensation or 
due process of law but rather falls within 
the legislative authority of the State with 
the wisdom of which we can not be con- 
cerned.” 


;ceeding is no greater than that of any 
other member of the community. Law- 
yers’ Coop. Publishing Co. v. West Pub- 
lishing Co., 32 App. Div. 585. 


Decrease 
Debits to 


individual 
There is no proof of bad faith or malice Ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 


/on the part of any defendant, and I cer-| banks in leading cities for the week end- ’ 
| tainly cannot say now that any communi-| ing April 8, and made public April 11, | 000,000, as compared with $11,335,000,000| time 27 examinations are in pro 


During Week 


accounts, as re- 


body.” 


| 29 per cent below the total for the corre- | 
| sponding week of last year. 


| Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for municipalities were completed. This num- 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, 


| The report shows that during the calen~ 
dar year of 1930 129 examinations of 


ber is composed of 12 counties, 20 cities, 
35 villages and 62 towns. At the present 
ess, 


amounted to $10,260,- 


cation which they may make in respect) which included but five business days for | for the preceding week and $14,558,000,000 | composed of 5 counties, 2 cities, 5 villages 


| to the order will not be a fair summary of | many of the reporting centers, aggregated | for the week ended April 9 of last year. 


jit. The position taken by the plaintiff, 


As to the law’s lack of standard, the|that it has the right to enjoin anyone | 


California court ruled: 


“It would seem to logically follow that 
they (the Legislature) made 


of providing that the operators of a well 
might utilize a reasonable proportion of 
gas for the purpose of lifting the oil to 
| the surface. This thought coincides with 
| that indicated by the language we have 
| already quoted to the effect that it shall 
be held to be an unreasonable waste of 
gas for one to produce gas in excess of ‘a 
| reasonable proportion to the amount of 
| Oil produced’ when such gas is not con- 


veniently necessary for other than lifting 
| 


purposes. 

“When viewed .in this light we think 
| the word ‘unreasonable’ is not so uncer- 
tain as to render the enactment 


and inoperative.” 


void 
Power Project Transaction 
In New England Described 


{Continued from Page 5.] 
fees charged by the Power Construction 


Company as revealed by the records ex- | 


amined totaled $325,132.08, but the Power | 


| Construction Company turned back to the 
Deerfield Construction Company $60,266.75 | 


which represented all of the subsidiary’s 
profit except $806.77. The Deerfield Con- 
struction Company deducted this $60,266.75 
profit from the total of the fees, and 
charged the balance of $264,865.33 to con- 
struction, as indicated by the classifica- 
tion; and thus the profit element was 
eliminated from its accounts. 

Q. What as the amount charged for in- 
terest during construction? 

A.A net amount of $420,342.37 was 
charged by the company for interest dur- 
ing construction. 

Q. Was this amount of $420,342.37 ar- 
rived at after deduction of any profits? 

A. Yes, sir. Profits amounting to $22,- | 
689.33, realized by the Deerfield Construc- 
tion Company on security transactions 


|}and representing all the profits of the 


company as indicated by the trial balance | 
and closing entries as of Dec. 31, 1915,! 


| were treated by the company as a reduc- 
jtion of the charges for 


interest during 
construction. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of April 14. 


of the indictment, in charging the offense, 
followed the wording of provision (b), it 
is nevertheless bad for failure to allege 
facts showing the evil the Legislature 
sought to suppress. 

In Schmidt v. State, (—) 78 Ind. 41, 47, 
it was said: “The accused has a right to 
have all the essential elements that enter 
into the offense charged in the indictment 
or information, so that he may know 
what he has to meet, whether those ele- 
ments are expressed in terms in the stat- | 
ute, or enter into the offense by construc- | 
tion.” See also, Vinnedge v. State, (—) 
167 Ind. 415; 79 N. E. 353; American Roll- | 
ing Mill Co. v. Hullinger, ‘(—) 161 Ind. 
673, 678; 67 N. E. 986; 69 N. E. 460; U. S.| 
Board & Paper Co. v. State, ‘(—) 174 
Ind. 460; State v. Rodgers, ‘(—) 175 Ind. 
25; 93 N. E. 223. 

Count 2 is in the language of subsection 
(2) of section 8250, supra, which refers 
to subsection (1). Subsection (1) is sub- 
divided into two specifications (a) and 
(b). There is no attempt to plant this 
count upon specification (a), and the 
pleader having selected (b), the objections 
and reasoning applied to Count 1 can be 
successfully urged against Count 2. 

Neither count in the indictment states 
facts sufficient to constitute a public 


Closed: Bank of Commerce, Oregon City, | the same should be old and second-hand. | offense. 


Oreg., capital, $150,000. 

Permission granted to exercise trust powers 
Peoples National Bank 
Zork (full powers), 


of Brooklyn in New | 


Weaver v. Palmer Bros. Co., supra; People 
v. Weiner, supra. 
Hence, we hold that although Count 1 


Judgment reversed, with instructions to | 
the trial court to quash both counts of | 
the indictment, 


use of the} 
word ‘unreasonable’ for the very purpose | 


}from publishing or announcing an order 
issued and made public by the Federal 
| Trade Commission or any similar public 
body, would establish an intolerable cen- 
| sorship over the right of free speech. It 
is not law and ought not to be law. The 
case bears no resemblance to Adjusto Co. 
v. Alma Mfg. Co., supra, and kindred 
cases. The feature in these cases was that 
the offender had flagrantly misstated the 
effect of a court order, and the injunction 
was against the continuance of the prac- 
tice. Nor is there anything in the case 
which suggests a boycott or menacing con- 
duct by the defendants. 

The plaintiff has also set forth several 
matters tending to show that the order 
of the Commission may have been im- 
proper. For any errors by the Commis- 
sion, the plaintiff has its statutory remedy 
by direct attack upon the order in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals. They cannot be 
considered here. 

The application for a preliminary in- 
junction will therefore be denied. 


Foreign Exchange Rates 


Y . r 
Certified to Treasury 
As of April 11 

New York, April 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below; 
Austria (schilling) .........+0.6 . 


14.0543 
Belgium (belga) 


13.9019 
-7205 
2.9619 
++ 26.7476 
+ 485.8630 
2.5155 
3.9102 
23.8056 
1.2945 
40.1139 
17.4330 
5.2350 
26.7516 
11.1954 


PD CONTE on acceceseren 
Czechoslovakia ((krone) 
Denmark (krone) .. 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) ae 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) .... 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) .. 
Italy (lira) sone 
Norway (krone) ... 
Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) ... 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 
China (Chefoo tael) ... 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) .... 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Os 546 5 69-00464004 caRakeene 
Mexico (peso) 

Newfounpdland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) . 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
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ee COLUMBIA 

Rite GAS & ELECTRIC 
r CORPORATION 

April 9, 1931 

ne Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends 


Cumulative 6% Preferred Steck 
Series A 
Ne. 18, $1.50 per share 


Cumulative Pre 
5% Serie 
Ne. 8, $1.25 per share 
Commen Stock (no par value) 
No. 18, 50¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1931, to shareholders 
record at close of business April 20, 
1931. — EDWARD REYNOLDS, J., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 





GROWING... fri 
15% Faster than the Ind 


roperties of the Associated Gas and 

Electric System produced an average 
of 14.3% more electricity each month 
in 1930 than the same properties at the 
beginning of 1928. This compared with 
12.4% more for the United States as a 
whole... 4 growth 15% faster. 


Two factors accounted for this... 
Opportunity and Management 


OPPORTUNITY—The use of electricity 
per family in areas served by Associated 
System properties has been less than for 
the country as a whole, while at the 
same time, the buying power has been 
fully up to the average of the United 
States. Census figures show that the per 
capita value of manufactured, mining, 
and agricultural products in counties in 
which Associated System properties serve 
at least half of the population is $685, 
compared with $631 in all counties in 
the United States having electric service. 


No adjustment for seasonal variation 


‘and 15 towns. 
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MANAGEMENT—The New Business 
Departments of Associated properties have 
vigorously concentrated their sales efforts 
on appliances that produce comfort and 
save labor... refrigerators, radios, ranges, 
water heaters, lamps . . . 23% more of 
these appliances were sold in 1930 than 
the year before. 

Low energy rates have been established 
throughout practically all properties of 
the System, making possible full use of 
electricity and gas at moderate cost. These 
rates, plus a buying power that is above 
average, should result in a continued 
wider use of electricity and gas in As- 
sociated countics. 


290 New Industries 


Output gain has been aided by the As- 
sociated System policy of co-operating 
with civic and business organizations in 
developing and attracting new industry 
to Associated territory. During 1929 and 
1930 there were 290 new manufac- 
turing concerns established in Asso- 
ciated areas . . . 515 served by the 
System expanded their facilities. 
Rapidly increasing use of electric- 
ity and gas means larger and more 
stable earnings for the holders of 
Associated securities. The number of 
registered holders is larger than for 
any other gas and electric company. 
Nearly half of them are customers 
and employees of the System. 


To invest or for information inquire of your security dealer, or address 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Daily Index on Page 2, Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Ainnuallndex poublished after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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How Adults Can Safeguard 


Their Health 


A * A ae A ry 


Illinois Specialist Discusses Means of Pre- 
yenting Heart ‘Trouble, Cancer, Diabetes, 
And Other Dangerous Diseases 


By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Departament of Public Health, State of Illinois 


oa are more people in Illinois in the 
age group over 40 yearsold tham ever 
before. We have made great strides in 
protecting life during infancy and childhood. 
Therefore more people have been allowed to 
grow up. These grownups are always get- 
ting older. At the same time not as many 
babies are being born. 

The distribution of the age groups of the 

pulation is changing as a result of pub- 
lic health life-saving measures, One of the 
best investments the citizens have ever made 
has been the money they have put into the 
life-saving measures in maintaining a high 
degree of public health of the population of 
the State. 

Outside of the tremendous health signifi- 
cance of this change in the age distribution 
of the population, it might be well to men- 
tion some of the possible commercial inter- 
ests concerned in this change in the popu- 
lation.. More people are economically inde- 
pendent. 

In proportion to the money spent there 
will be a greater demand for necessities, 
luxuries and other things for older adults 
than for infants and children. There will 
be greater demands for adult amusements 
than for juvenile entertainment. There will 
be a greater demand for housing space suit- 
able for older people. More bedrooms, fewer 
nurseries and play rooms.; There will be 
fewer but healthier babies and a larger num- 
ber of people will be in the wage-earning 
class and they will have a greater per capita 
spending power. 

Vv 


Now as to effect of this change im the 
age grouping of the population upon health. 
There will be a greater demand for physi- 
cians specialized in diseases common to 
older people. At the present time, heart, 
kidney, diabetes, camcer and such diseases 
are most prevalent among this older age 
group. 

The lethal or death dealing causes vary 
with the age groups. Infancy, childhood, 
adolescence, post-puberty, adult and older 
adult age groups have their particular and 
specific death dealing agents. The degwenera- 
tive or break-down diseases are common for 
the older age group. Heart disease, Brights 
disease, and cancer are not contagious. These 
diseases are in some way associated with 
more breaking down of the body than can 
be repaired and maintained in the prcper 
state of function. 

Regular periodic health examinations will 
be a common practice. The older adult may 
have a heart, kidney, stomach or son:e other 
vital organ that has been damaged azad im- 
properly repaired. ‘The person must so 
change his or her life ‘-habits in order to not 
overtax the weakened organ, Learming to 
live with what we have to live with will be 
a problem for the older age group. 

The advances in our knowledge of infant 
feeding has done much to reduce the mortal- 
ity of babies and children. We know what 
combinations of food to give the infamt. We 
vary the food under different conditions. 
Growth and development are going on in 
children. It should be much easier to give 
a maintenance diet to an adult than a 


California’s Personnel System 


growth-promoting diet to babies. A better 
knowledge of physiology has aided us in solv- 
ing the public health problems of infancy. 
It stamds to reason that a better knowledge 
of physiology of older people will aid us in 
keeping the older adult in a better state of 
health. 


v 


The greatest health hazards are at the 
two extremes of our lifé cycle, that is, dur- 
ing infancy and old age. ‘The first few 
days of life is the most critical period of 
our existence, After we pass our first birth- 
day we Ihave passed over one of life’s most 
dificult hurdles. Our next most hazardous 
period begins after we are 40 years old. The 
diseases of older life begin to manifest them- 
selves about this time. Our body machinery 
starts to show certain deficiencies in its per- 
formances. We do not get the same speed, 
the same smooth, even, and untiring response 
on the part of our body as we have been 
accustomed to expect from it by experience. 
So we slow down and take things easier. We 
exercise less because we tire after a short 
period of time. We seldom eat less during 
this time. We have become accustomed to 
eating amd we seldom change this habit. 


Like amy acquired habit, we can not alter 
our diet to fit our needs without a con- 
scious effort on our part. ‘There is conse- 
quently a tendency to put on weight. When 
people over 40 begin to increase in weight, 
it meams that they are depositing fat in 
their body. Fat added amd stored by the 
older adult is not deposited in the right 
place. ‘“Khey do not need to build up a fat 
storehouse. The fat is usually laid down be- 
tween the muscle layers of the heart. This 
causes @ decrease in the efficiency of this 
vital pumping organ. 


The sugars, starches and fats in the diet 
should be reduced toa minimum. Sweet and 
sugared desserts should not be eaten. Most 
mental work is performed during the fore- 
noon amd early afternoon. All of us exer- 
cise good judgment in our menus for break- 
fast because we desire to maintain a maxi- 
mum proficiency during the forenoon. We 
can comtrol the noon meal very well. Time 
factor plays a role, and if we overeat, our 
mental efforts become feeble during the 
afternoon. This is noticeable and it is usually 
corrected. But we make up for lost time and 
lost calories at the evening meal. We seldom 
have need for mental or physical efforts after 
dinner. The tendency is to eat enough to 
over-balance the breakfast and lunch diet. 
The excesses of fat-producing foods are 
usually imgested at the evening meal. 


v 


The people over 40 must learn to eat what 
they should to maintain, themselves. They 
should eat less sugars, starches and fats if 
they are engaged in a sedentary occupation, 
As their body machinery gets older and the 
wear and tear of the past begans to show 
up, they should reduce their diet to meet 
their needs. Excess food tends to be stored. 


There are more people im the age group 
over 40 than there ever has been before and 
the number will increase. How to live and 


be healthy after 40 is of vital concern to 
us all. 


Proposed Improvements Described by Specialist 
By ROULAND A, VANDEGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


N THE California State ‘service there are 
I (March, 1931), approximately 17,500 offi- 
cers and employes who are paid each 
year approximately $30,000,000. Some 10,500 
of these positions are in the so-called clas- 
sified service. This means that the State 
has set up an employment system for han- 
dling centrally such matters as classification, 
pay, recruiting, disciplinary acts, removals, 
and service ratings. 

For the other 6,000 positions the heads of 
departments and institutions are left largely 
to their own devices except that through the 
Legislature, the Governor, and the Director 
of Finance too wide variations fom certain 
rather vague governing principles are not 
permitted. 


Obviously, this lack of system for 6,000 po- 
sitions comprising one-third of the whole 
State service leaves much to be desired. 
Just why the Director of Penology, for ex- 
ample, should do the recruiting work for the 
two penitentiaries, while the Director of In- 
stitutions is relieved of this task for the 
State hospitals, is not clear. 


Likewise, the same principles that are 
given practical application in fixing rates of 
pay for clerks and stenographers in the Di- 
vision of Motor Vehicles should be givem the 
Same sort of practical application im the 
Railroad Commission. To the extent that 
the. State develops a good personnel system 
for any portion of its service, that system, 
as far as possible, should be given effect in 
other portions of the State service. 


The Legislature alone has the authority to 
apply the central employment system which 
is administered through the Division of Per- 
sonnel! and Organization to that portion of 
the State service which is now exempt from 
its operation, It is possible, hwever, to 
achieve the same results in considerable part 
through administrative action. This is now 
being done, 


The Division of Personnel and Organiza- 
tiom, at the request of the Director of Fi- 
nance, has ascertained and recorded the 
duties of practically all State officers and 
employes, except those in the University of 
California, and is working out for the whole 
State service a duties classification amd a 
system of ‘pay schedules which take mo ac- 
count of the artificial distinctions recog- 
nized by the civil service act and other laws. 

Recruiting for the 6,000 positions im the 
so-called exempt service must, under the 
law, be left with the Governr and the 
heads of departments, but the administra- 
tive machinery for practically all other em- 


ployment processes can be, and to an in- 
creasing extent is being, used for all other 
employment transactions. 


In the revised classification—the original 
one for the classified service only was pre- 
pared imz 1922 and 1923—some 1,500 classes 
of positions are being recognized. For each 
written specifications defining the class, giv- 
ing examples of typical tasks performed by 
those holding positions allocated to the class, 
minimum and additional desirable qualifica- 
tions required of and desired in those ap- 
pointed to a position in the class, and the 
adjusted schedule of pay are being prepared 
and, it is expected, will be officially adopted 
about May 1. 


The mew pay schedules represent ah at- 
tempt to give practical effect throughout the 
State service to the principle ‘equal pay for 
equal work.” It is recognized, however, that 
this end cannot be accomplished without at 
the same time giving attention to compen- 
sation Other than wages, hours of work, an- 
nual, Sick, and special leaves of absence with 
and without pay, and certain working con- 
ditions. In the past the staff of the Divi- 
sion Of Personnel and Organization has not 
been sufficient to do the necessary studies 
tomake this possible. Therefore it is being 
augmented. 

In order to secure a better appraisal of 
the performance on the job of officers and 
employes than has been possible in the past, 
the Probst system of service ratings is being 
installed. ‘I‘hese appraisals are being used as 
a basis for various employment transactions, 

Within the limits of the pay schedules, 
for example, highly efficient employes are 
being more rapidly advanced; those some- 
what above the average in efficiency are be- 
ing advamced at the normal rate; those of 
average efficiency will in the future be ad- 
vanced very slowly (probably only once in 
five years); and those far below average will 
be demoted, transferred, or separated from 
the service. 

In the future only those of more than 
average e@fficiency will be comsidered for pro- 
motion to the higher posts. The order of 
layoff! when forces must be reduced will be 
determimed to a large extent by perform- 
ance on the job, although length of service 
will be taken into account. 

In short, the personnel system which has 
been built up for a considerable portion of 
the California State service in the last 15 
years is being improved and through admin- 
istrative action used for considerable por- 
tions of the service exempt from the opera- 
tions of the civil service act. 


—— 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


DRAWING ACCURATE CHARTS 
FOR NATION’S MARINERS 


Work of Coast and Geodetic Survey Also Includes the 
Making of Maps for Aviators 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 
places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with Sta- 


tistical Research. 


By Captain R. S. Patton 


Director, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce 


HE Coast and Geodetic Survey of 
the Department of Commerce is one 
of the scientific bureaus of the Fed- 

eral Service, devoted to the fields of 
hydrography, topography, tides and 
currents, terrestrial magnetism, geodesy, 
and allied sciences. 
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The magnitude of several of its ex- 
clusive fields of research, the methods 
employed in an orderly manner toward 
the establishment of reliable facts, and 
the vast stores of data available and of 
the utmost importance to the many en- 
gaged in humanitarian, engineering, 
scientific, and other fields of endeavor, 
are but natural stimulants to the staffs 
so engaged. Accuracy is the watchword 
today, as it was 114 years ago, and new 
data collected by its own field officers 
or secured from other sources are not 
accepted unless they coordinate with re- 
lated data already on file. 

The publication of the highest grade 
nautical c’ arts in the interests of mari- 
time safety and the development of 
maritime commerce is the best known 
object and purpose of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The chart is more than a map; it is 
the mariner’s guide, as essential as the 
compass. It is an official document 
from which he- obtains his course, the 
distance to run, and the correction to 
apply to his compass course on account 
of magnetic variation. It tells him the 
Government has authoritative informa- 
tion that conditions regarding depths in 
channels, positions and characteristics 
of lights, beacons, landmarks, and dan- 
gers existed as shown on the chart on 
the dates specified thereon. The need 
for keeping the information current is 
obvious. Furthermore, the millions 
spent by the Government and other 
agencies on dredging and other harbor 
improvements benefit the mariner only 
when charted. New editions are accord- 
ingly frequent. 

Information is obtained not only by 
the field parties of this Bureau but 
from various organizations, including 
the United States Engineers, Bureau of 
Lighthouses, numerous port authorities, 
and many other sources. The data ac- 
cumulated are filed for use and refer- 
ence. 
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The records of over a century of field 
operations by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey are kept at the Washington of- 
fice. Among other items, there are 
about 10,000 original field sheets—actual 
records of surveys along the coasts. 
Each sheet is a record of conditions 
actually existing at the time of the 
survey. As early surveys were executed 
at a time when the art of accurate sur- 
veying was not widespread, and as they 
were executed on a comparatively large 
scale, they furnish a priceless record. 
They find extensive use in litigation re- 
garding property claims and scientific 


and engineering investigations of many 
kinds. 

The need of the mariner, therefore, is 
always met by a chart of exacting accu- 
racy, constructed by outstanding car- 
tographers and printed by special meth- 
ods to reduce distortion due to paper 
shrinkage, for even small errors are of 
importance. 

In its construction, one of the pri- 
mary problems is the projection—the 
framework of the chart. The explana- 
tion of the properties, advantages, 
methods of construction and the prepa- 
ration of tables of coordinates for the 
construction of the more practicable 
types of projections is another function 
originally undertaken in connection 
with the preparation of charts, which 
now find wide application in general 
mapping. 

In the important function of produc- 
ing charts, the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey makes a wide use of the accumula- 
tion of data by other organizations, 
while the data accumulated by the Bu- 
reau for its own use find wide applica- 
tion not only by other Federal agencies 
but by the general public, to say noth- 
ing of the mariner for whom the chart 
is particularly prepared. 


HE Coast Pilots ke of 12 volumes, 

each covering a section of the coast 
or group of islands, and the three In- 
side Route Pilots, one each for the New 
Jersey coast, New York to Key West, 
and from Key West to the Rio Grande, 
give detailed descriptions of ports, har- 
bors, landmarks and natural features, 
since there is a natural physical limit 
to the information which can be shown 
on a chart. 

In guiding an airplane over long 
flights the need for a dependable and 
authoritative map is self-evident. To 
meet this need the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce has 
entrusted to the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey the preparation of maps of the 
civil airways, showing the typography, 
the positions of all landing fields, air 
beacons, radiobeacons, and other fea- 
tures of vital interest to the flier. 

These maps involve an entirely new 
point of view. New symbols, new meth- 
ods of delineating features, had to be 
devised. On account of the rapidity with 
which the airplane covers the country, 
a large scale map was out of the ques- 
tion. Existing maps and surveys are 
therefore used as sufficient for the pur- 
pose on account of the small scale of 
the maps. 

To guard against gross errors, how- 
ever, the country mapped is examined 
carefully by an officer experienced in 
surveying and map drawing—flying over 
the country to check courses and dis- 
tances and various features, landing 
when necessary to verify the position of 
some detail or to get the latest infor- 
mation regarding a new field. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of April 14, Capt. Patton will continue his discussion of the information 
assembled and made available to the public by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


Department of Commerce. 


Refuges for Migratory Waterfowl 


Policy of Montana Commission Is Outlined 
By W. K. MOORE 


Member, Fish and Game Commission, State of Montana 


ROMINENT in its program for conserva- 
tion of wild life in Montana, the State 
Fish and Game Commission is putting 

forth every effort to create refuges and nest- 
ing areas for migratory waterfowl, impound 
waters that have for years rushed away in 
Spring freshets or evaporated and maintain 
lakes where ducks, geese and other web- 
footed game birds may raise their young 
and thrive. 


For several years the northern flight has 
missed many portions of the State. These 
ducks in winging their way from the North 
to the warmer southern climes have been 
passing us up because of the shortage of 
water. On some bodies of water local ducks 
have been plentiful and this supply has 
‘been depended upon to provide hunting for 
Montana sportsmen. 


In full realization of these facts, the State 
Fish and Game Commission has constructed 
two outstanding dams. These dams are at 
Red Rock Lake and at Fox Lake and have 
been installed to test migratory waterfowl 
conservation. 


The Red Rock dam is already operating 
im a manner exceeding expectations of 
sportsmen and has been declared one of the 
most effective achievements of the Commis- 
sion during the biennium. Ducks bred on 
those lakes in the Centennial Valley scatter 
to all parts of the State. Another similar 
dam is in prospect near Forsyth and if 
available funds are provided by sportsmen 
who maintain the department, in an in- 
creased hunting and license fee, other proj- 
ects will be considered. 

The situation at Fox Lake, in Richland 
County, is one of the most interesting in the 
State. Years ago before the Great Northern 
buik its branch line through Lambert, Fox 
Lake was a large shallow pond filled with 
natural duck food. It dried up each Sum- 
mer, however, and much of the natural food 
was killed. 

When the railway built its line through 
the lake a situation was created such that 
the lake dried up during the nesting period 
and little ducks by the thousands were left 


to die when their parent quackers deserted 
the dry ground in search of water. 


These young ducks, unable to fly, wan- 
dered off through the sagebrush. In one in- 
stance hundreds of them waddled to a 
near-by farmer’s well and were rescued. 
They were kept in captivity until large 
enough to kill and were then cooked and 
canned in fruit jars by the farmer’s wife. 
Many ventured half a mile into the Town of 
Lambert and were being found in back yards 
and in the streets. The destruction each 
year has been enormous and residents of 
Richland, Dawson and adjoining counties 
have been appalled at the loss. 


Hence, through cooperation with Great 
Northern engineers and clubs of sportsmen 
in Richland, Dawson and other counties, the 
State Fish and Game Commission set about 
solving the problem. The lake is 58 miles 
north and east of Glendive and covers about 
2,000 acres. 


During the high water the natural food 
grows in prolific manner. To make the lake 
more attractive to waterfowl, duck food was 
planted and next Spring will attain good 
proportions: 


The dam has been completed connecting 
with the Great Northern right of way, in 
such manner that flood waters in the Spring 
will be backed up and impounded so that 
the natural lake will be maintained and the 
duck loss eliminated. 

This lake will be one of the finest shoot- 
ing areas in eastern Montana as the result 
of the expenditure for the dam. The move- 
ment is in line with conservation measures 
of the Commission similar to that of plac- 
ing screens or wheels in irrigation ditches to 
save millions of trout lost annually. 

The Fox Lake project is but an example of 
what may be achieVed throughout the State 
in bringing back fish and game. Additional 
revenue must be made available, however, 
to containue this program. These problems 
can be solved through conscientious en- 
deavor but pessimism will contribute noth- 
ing to the preservation and upbuilding of 
our game supply. 
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JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845: 
“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for government.” 
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Providing Adequate Facilities 
For All School Districts + + + 


Advantages of Utah Plan Whereby Funds 
Will Be Apportioned to Poor Sections of 
State Are Outlined by Educator 


By C. N. JENSEN 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Utah 


S TIME goes on it becomes increasingly 
A apparent that the education of the chil- 
dren is largely a State function. This 
must be the case for a number of reasons, 
among which is the general demand for 
equality or the approach to equality of edu- 
cational opportunities for all children in a 
State, regardless of their place of residence. 
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There are local school districts within every 
State which differ widely in financial ability 
to educate their children. A tax spread over 
the entire State to raise part of the neces- 
sary revenues for each district tends to equal- 
ize opportunities. But this does not in itself 
equalize the financial burden nor guarantee 
similar school privileges, particularly when 
the State tax revenues are distributed, as 
they are by constitutional provision in Utah, 
to the several districts 


For these and other fundamental reasons 
there was passed at a special session of the 
1929 Legislature a resolution providing for a 
constitutional amendment whereby there 
might be established a school equalization 
fund equal in amount to $5 annually for 
each child of school age in the State, the 
fund to be distributed in such manner as 
the Legislature might direct. This resolu- 
tion or proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution was endorsed by the voters at the 
State election of November, 1930. 


A bill drawn in conformity to the constitu- 
tional amendment was presented to the re- 
cent Legislature. Because of inadequate reve- 
nues the Legislature did not see its way clear 
to pass a measure providing for a fund equal 
to $5 for each child of school age. Before 
its passage the bill was amended to provide 
a fund equal to $1 per child in 1932-33, $2 per 
child in 1933-34, $3 in 1934-35, $4 in 1935-36, 
and $5 for each school year thereafter. 

While the bill which was enacted into law 
provides for a minimum uniform educational 
program throughout the State based on $5 
per child and a minimum rate of local taxa- 
tion, it necessarily embodies a proviso relat- 
ing to an acceptable program which will be 
modified from year to year until the time 
at which $5 per child shall become available. 


This provision empowers the State Board 
of Education to allow participation in the 
fund by any district maintaining a program 
satisfactory to the Board taking into con- 
sideration local conditions and local tax 
levies. 
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While it will be a number of years, there- 
fore. before the full equalization fund will be 
established and before the minimum pro- 
gram provided for in the new law will be 
maintained in all of the districts, neverthe- 
less provision is made whereby a helpful and 
decidedly encouraging start can be made in 
1932-33. 


The Utah Education Association, the Utah 
State Farm Bureau, the State Federation of 
Labor, the State Department of Education, 
are deeply appreciative of the degree of suc- 
cess which has been achieved. There are 


now 147,292 children of school age within the 
State. When the $1 per child becomes avail- 
able it is likely that there will be approxi- 
mately 150,000 children which will mean 
$150,000 to be distributed to the several dis- 
tricts on an equalf%ing basis. Such State aid 
will greatly stimulate and improve school 
conditions, particularly in the districts now 
unable to maintain school more than seven 
or seven and one-half months and likewise 
unable to maintain standards in keeping with 
the needs of the day. 


When the full equalization fund becomes 
available the minimum educational program 
will include a term of nine months, the em- 
ployment of legally certificated teaghers, the 
transportation to and from school of all 
pupils living more than two and one-half 
miles from school or the provision toward 
such transportation of an amount equal to 
the general allowance for transportation, such 
general supervision to assist the superintend- 
ents and such supervising principals as the 
State Board of Education may approve, the 
expenditure for educational supplies and 
equipment in such proportionate amount as 
shall provide for efficient instruction, provi- 
sion for health inspection and instruction, 
and such other factors as may be prescribed 
by law. 

The State Board of Education also shall 
have power to determine whether the equality 
of education offered in each school district 
justifies support from the equalization fund. 
These are the minimal standards and re- 
quirements. Any district able to meet addi- 
tional costs itself may have a fuller and 
richer program according to its desires within 
the limitations of its revenues as prescribed 
by law. 
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It will be clearly seen that under the mini- 
mum educational program no district will 
suffer and no child will be deprived of the 
essentials of an education. It can easily be 
seen too that the educational standing of 
the State will be raised to a higher level 
than it is at the present time. Furthermore, 
it will be as readily understood tha: a bet- 
ter morale will be established among teachers, 
pupils, and patrons than may be expected to 
prevail when there exists great discrepancies 
in educational opportunities as are found 
throughout our State at the present time. 


It is folly to think that contentment will 
reign among teachers and among citizens at 
large in districts having only half the reve- 
nues of adjacent districts and having only 
the curtailed service which financially needy 
districts can offer, despite heroic efforts on 
the part of teachers and patrons to keep their 
schools up to the highest possible standard. 

The equalization fund and the equaliza- 
tion program will supply a long felt need. 
They will make standard school work a pos- 
sibility, indeed, a reality. Teachers salaries 
will be more nearly commensurate with 
type of service rendered. Possibilities for 
educational advancement will be open to 
teachers no less than to pupils. Everyone in 
the service will be encouraged to put forth 
his best efforts. 


Training State Extension Workers 
Instruction in Marketing Offered in Georgia 
By J. PHIL CAMPBELL 


Director, Extension Service, State of Georgia 


URING the 1930 farmers’ week and mar- 

keting conference held at the Georgia 

State College of Agriculture, in January, 
a group of county and district agents re- 
quested that the marketing division of the 
college offer a course in marketing farm 
products which would meet the needs of ex- 
tension workers in solving their problems in 
this field of activities. 

These extension agents stated that more 
farmers were asking for assistance with 
their marketing problems than formerly, 
and that the growing complexity of market- 
ing activities and agencies made it highly 
desirable for extension workers to have 
technical training in marketing farm prod- 
ucts and the economic principles underlying 
this subject. 

An outstanding fact apparent in the ac- 
tivities of agricultural- extension workers 
during the last 10 years has been the in- 
creasing interest in economic phases of such 
work. This interest was at first focused on 
the individual farmer’s business and then it 
spread to the business activities of groups 
of farmers. 

State and Federal educational agencies 
have been laying the foundation for service 
to farmers in economic undertakings through 
their research studies and their numerous 
lines of activity in giving practical service in 
marketing. The collection and publishing of 
dependable crop and livestock data followed 
by day-to-day market and price informa- 
tion, have become a necessary part of our 
business of marketing farm products. 

The setting up and use of standards for 
farm products, supported by adequate in- 
spection service, lowers the hazards in rapid 
distribution and also lowers the cost of mak- 
ing transactions. The searching for accu- 
rate information about marketing agencies 
and methods has stimulated the setting up 
of new agencies for solving problems in mar- 
keting farm products. 

The passing of the Federal marketing act 
with emphasis on cooperative mharketing and 
stabilization has intensified this growing in- 
terest in and enlarging appreciation of the 
importafice of economic facts in rounding 
out the programs of agricultural extension 
workers. 4 

The demand for extension workers with a 
background of economic training or practi- 
cal experience in marketing farm products, 
or both, has recently exceeded the supply. 
This supply and demand situation resulted 
from increased demand for workers with 
economic training and not from a decline in 
the supply of such people. 

It has not been practicable to wait until 
the supply becomes adequate in the usual 
way. The need has been great. Undoubt- 
edly, the extension workers visualized this 
need. They saw the problems of the day 


and knew what was needed in the nature of 
academic training to meet this pressing 
need. As they have had the close-up obser- 
vations and much direct experience with 
farm business activities, they are in the fa- 
vored position to study and apply whatever 
educational institutions are in position to 
offer as training to workers. 

Having in mind the increasing number 
and complexity of marketing problems of 
farmers and also the desire on the part of 
farmers for the assistance of extension 
workers in solving these problems, the ex- 
tension service in Georgia requested the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture, through 
its division of agricultural economics and 
marketing, to offer a course in marketing 
farm products to extension workers during 
the Summer school of 1930 at the University 
of Georgia. - 

Following a conference of extension work- 
ers, administrative officers of the college, 
faculty members in charge of courses, and 
the head of the division of agricultural eco- 
nomics and marketing, it was decided to of- 
fer a graduate major in marketing farm 
products to extension workers who were in 
position to take such work. 

A course was divided into four parts; the 
first part devoted to marketing agencies: the 
second, to rural organization; the third, to 
price policies and trends: and the fourth, to 
commodity marketing studies. Each inte- 
gral part of this course will be offered dur- 
ing one Summer session—the first part hav- 
ing been given in the Summer of 1930. In 
addition each student is required to mate- 
rialize a thesis problem in the field. 

Besides the usual systematic study and 
discussion of subject matter, the residence 
work consists of a series of cases related 
directly to the marketing problems of the 
students, and for each student, each Sum- 
mer, the selection, development, and presen- 
tation of a limited marketing problem. The 
presentation is made to the entire class by 
each student. 

Seventeen extension workers took this 
course last Summer. They included five dis- 
trict and State administration officers, 10 
county agricultural agents, and two subject- 
matter specialists. 

It is believed by the extension service of 
Georgia that the technical classroom work, 
the research necessary in meeting the re- 
quirements of academic cases and problems, 
and the stimulation to initiative and re- 
sourcefulness resulting from the thesis work 
will undoubtedly give to the students, who 
are in the first instance practical extension 
workers, a larger capacity for understanding 
economic facts and situations and a greater 
capacity for leadership during this distress- 
ing era that agriculture is now passing 
through. 





